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THE LEGEND OF BLUSH-ROSES. 





BY BEATKICR CRANE, 
Little Love wasrunning wild 
In a garaen of roses, 
When some white ones he espied, 
Like snow green earth encloses, 


**But color they need, ** said he, 
**Foroh! they are far too pale!’’ 

And kneeling down beside them 
He told them a whisp'’ring tale. 


Then all rosy did they blush, 
So love's stury supposes; 
The blush it still doth linger— 
That's why they're called Blush-roses. 
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HER MAD REVENGE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,”’ “OLIVE 








VYAROOR,” “WITH THIS BING 
I WED THSEB,’’ BTO. 





CHAPTER XX. 

fP\HE next few days passed in a rapid 
} whirl of gaiety and excitement. Partly 

to deaden thought, and partly because 
solitude seemed unbearable to her, Bell 
plunged eagerly into the gaicties ot Lon- 
don lite; and Dorcas, who seemed daily to 
grow older and graver, and who looked 
miserably ill, wondered at the wild spirits 
the girl displayed. 

Perhaps she guessed how forced they 
were, perhaps she guessed what thoughts 
peopled the solitude of ber young mis- 
tress’s room at night, perhaps she knew the 
degradation and bumiliation and shame 
which made Bell’s life so hateful to her 
just then, although she held to her purpose 
with a desperate tenacity which never 
Nagged for a moment. 

One gleam of sunshine alone brightened 
the gloom of those days to Miss Hamilton, 
although the misery and unrest of her 
taithful friend and servant were increased 
thereby. 

Alick Holt did not leave London; he was 
kept there by the serious iliness of his 
mother, who, always somewhat of an inva- 
lid, kad broken down completely under 
the pressure of the grief she could not but 
teel at the thought of her only son’s expa- 
triation. And A.j‘ck had stayed, as misera- 
ble, as restless as the girl he loved, yet 
chained to the spot by the prayer in his 
mother’s dim eyes, the clasp of her teeble 
fingers. 

His presence in London, even although 
bis visits at the stately Louse in Park Lane 
had ceased, kept Mrs. Fane’s tears alive; 
nay, the very cessation of his visits in- 
creased their violence, 

All Bell’s assurances that he knew no- 
thing, whatever his suspicions were—that 
even if Mason had lived she never would 
have betrayed their secret, but that her 
death happening 80 soon after Mrs, Hamil- 
ton’s confined their secret entirely to them- 
selves; that mo proots were attainable; that 
it was impossible, unless she herself be- 
trayed the truth, that it should become 
known—all this availed nothing. 

Dorcas lived in constant, ceaseless terror; 
ber mind remained in a condition of unreéa- 
soning alarm, which Bell found it impossi- 
ble to quiet. A dreadful distrust of all 
around ber possessed her; her health threat- 
ened to fail under her mental wisery. 

She shut herself in her own room, plead- 





ing illness, and remaining obstinately si- | 


lent to everyone except Bell herself, and 
to the pretty yellow-haired girl, Grace 
Digby, who, in her devoted attention to 
Dorcas, seemed anxious to show her grati 

le for the kindness she herself had re 
ved. 


She was a pretty, well-educated girl, wit 
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a timid, yielding manner which seemed 
pititul in one who had to fight the battle of 
life alone and unaided. She had graceful, 
pretty little ways, spoke softly and moved 
noiselessly. She was a born nurse, poor 
Dorcas said sometimes when Bell, coming 
into her room in the brief intervals of leis- 
ure her engagements allowed her, found 
her bathing her nurse’s throbbing head 
and burning hands, and looking so fair, 
and gentle, and kind. 

“You will stay with us always,” Bell 
said abruptly to her one day. “Mr. Clark 
is always saying 1 need achaperon. | think 
acompanion will be quite as useful, and 
you will be my companion, Grace.”’ 

“Oh, Miss Hamilton, how good you are!” 
the girl said passionately, “You know 
nothing of me, and——”’ 

‘I know enough to trust you,” Bell in- 
terrupted gently; and if Miss Digby’s blue 
eyes sank and her cheeks flushed a little, 
it was probably because her gratitude 
moved her. 

And then astore of pretty gowns, and 
hats, and dainty chaussures, and all the 
many little details of a young lady’s toilet 
were ordered for Miss Digby, and some of 
Bell’s visitors were charmed with the pretty 
yellow-haired companion who looked 
younger than Bell herseit. 

But, notwithstanding her new duties, 
Miss Digby had pienty of ieisure, and the 
greater part of it she spent with Mrs, Fane, 
who had given up her duties as house- 
keeper, and whose health did not improve, 
although she coula scarcely be called an in- 
valid, 

Miss Digby’s kindness to her excited 
Dorcas’s warmest gratitude; the girl’s man- 
ner, the pretty blue eyes, which reminded 
her of her beautiful dead mistress, all at- 
tracted her; and Bell, coming in from a 
ball in the early morning hours, and steal- 
ing softly into Mrs, Fane’s room tosee how 
she was, found her companion in her white 
wrapper sitting beside the bed, looking 
fresh and unwearied notwithstanding the 
night vigil. 

“Surely this is not necessary, dear?’’ Bell 
said softly, as she stood, a radiant figure in 
white ball dress, beside the bed and looked 
down at the worn and sunken face upon 
the pillows. “She seems to be sleeping 
quietly; she has not been worse to-night, 
has she?”’ 

“Oh, no; but she was restless, and I read 
her to sleep. Have you had a pleasant eve- 
ning, dear Miss Hamilton? Of course, you 
were the belle?—you must have been!’’ 
Grace whispered eagerly. ‘May I come to 
your room and help you to undress? = Dor- 
cas does not want me any longer, and you 
are so considerate in not letting your maid 
sit up.” 

“Then, am I to be inconsiderate and let 
you do so?” Bell said, smiling. 

“Ob, I shall be so glad if you will let me 
come and help you!’’ she answered with 
pretty eagerness. “Please, dear Miss Ham- 
ilton? I am nota bit tired.’’ 

“Come then, dear,’’ Bell said gently; 
“you spoil us both, Dorcas and me. It was 
a happy day for us when our sunbeam 
came into the house.’’ 

“Ob, how pleasant to hear you say that,’’ 
Grace said softly, looking up at her with 
shining eyes, not shrinking away from the 
kind band which had showered benefits 
upon her, and which she longed to wound. 

As they went softly towards the door, a 
sound frem the bed made Bell turn with a 
little start Dorcas lay motionless, her 
eyes were closed, but her thin hand lay 
outside the white coverlet. 

“Did she speak?’’ Bell asked tromulous 


ly ‘‘Does she talk in her sleep, GraceY’’ 








stood aside for Bell to pass out, then fol- 
lowed, closing it alter her. Bell’s rooms 
were on the lower floor. The girls went 
down-stairs softly, and the blue eyes of 
the elder, keen and searching for all their 
gentleness, were not slow to detect the 
anxiety in Bell’s beautitul, clouded face. 

She chatted brightly in her gentie, girl- 
ish voice, as she assisted Bell to remove 
the white tulle dress, which had been, per- 
haps, the simplest at the ball to which she 
had been, but which had charmed every- 
one by its fairy elegance; and Miss Hamil- 
ton gave a little sigh of reliet when she 
loosened the rich masses of brown hair, 
with its golden gleams here and there, that 
fell around her like a veil. 

“My head aches,’ she said wearily. ‘I 
don’t like balls, Gracie; do you?’ 

“I never went to one in all my life,” 
Grace answered, siniling. “I never have 
been even to a party, Miss Hamilton, ex- 
cept, of course, the breaking-up parties at 
school,” 

‘Poor little girl! Would you like to go 
to one?” Bell said gently. ‘You must have 
had a sorrowful life, dear,’’ 

“I did not mind so long as I had plenty 
of work,’’ Grace answered, brushing out 
the long, rich locks with skilful gentleness, 
“But when my health failed, and I lost my 
situation——’’ 

“Td they send you away because your 
health failed you, poor child?’’ Miss Ham- 
ilton said gently. “How cruel} Who was 
your employer, Gracie?” 

“Oh, I had no claim upon them,”’ the girl 
answered hurriedly. “Of course I was 
obliged to go when I could no longer do 
my work, Everyone is not ao true, and 
good, and generous as you are, Miss Ham- 
ilton,’’ she added; then, seeing that Bell’s 
lips curled @ little, as if the flattery dis 
pleased ber, she continued hurriedly: “My 
lite was almost happy until | lost my situa- 
tion, and tried #0 vainly to obtain work. 
Oh, Miss Hamilton, you cannot even imag- 
ine all a solitary girl has to suffer when she 
has to fight the battle of life alone and un- 
assisted!’’ 

“T know how a girl can suffer,’’ Bell said 
gently. ‘There are sorrows as hard to bear 
us poverty, Grace.’’ 

“There cannot be!’’ Grace said vehem- 
ently, ‘(Great trials one can meet, but not 
the little every day miseries which are so 
wearing. Ob, it is terrible to waken in the 
morning and not know whether, when 
night comes on, you will have a roof over 
your head!” 

“My poor Gracie, yes!’’ Bell said, gently 
drawing the girl down to astool by her 
chair, “Do notthink of it. You shall not 
know that misery again! I can, at least, 
spare you that, even if——”’ 

She paused abruptly; in the silence that 
ensued Grace drew Hell's little hand down 
and touched it with her lips. 

“How good you are!’’ she said faintly. 
“Your kindness overpowers me, dear Miss 
Hamilton.”’ 

‘“(jo0d!’ Bell echoed, with a little bitter 
laugh. “No, I am not good, Grace. The 
only friend I have in the world would not 
say I am good!’ 

‘Would he not?” Grace whispered, again 
touching Bell’s hand with ber lips, 

‘‘}{e?”’ Bell echoed scornfully. “You 
mistake, Grace. Dorcas is my only triend!’’ 

‘Mrs, Fane?’ Grace repeated, lifting her 
great innocent blue eyes to Hell's tace. 
“Ab, but perhaps you do not call lovers 
friends!"’ she added, #o simply that the 
swift, angry flush which had risen to ell’s 
tace faded away 

“J have no lover,” 


png away ber hal i 


she said coldly, draw 
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and I shal! never marry,” Bell answered 
coldly. 

“Poor Mr. Holt!’’ Grace said, with sud- 
den daring, and at the words she felt Bell's 
slight torm shiver from head to foot. 

The next minute Miss Harilton had 
drawn herself up haughtily. 

“You torget yourselt,”’ she said coldly. 

“Oh, torgive me!’’ she said penitently, ‘1 
ought not to have saidthat. Of course, Mr. 
Holt is only a lawyer; be could not dare 
to ” 

“Mr. Holt is worthy of——’’ Bell began 
passionately, then suddenly her voice failed 
her; she rose from her chair, drawing her 
soft white wrapper around her. ‘It is very 
late—or, rather, early,’’ she said after a 
minute’s silence, during which (race, al- 
though her face was hidden in her handa, 
had watched her covertly through her alen- 
der fingers, “Thank you for your help, 
Grace; { will not keep you from your rest 
any longer. Good-night!" 

Grace rose sorrowtully, and with slow, 
lingering movements went towards the 
door; her face was full of penitence and 
sorrow, tears stood thickly in her eyes, If 
her penitence and sorrow were not sincere, 
they were inost admirably feigned. 

When she reached the door she paused, 
hesitated, then ran back and fell on her 
knees beside Miss Hamilton. 

“Oh, forgive me!” she said; “1 would not 
offend you for the world. I ought not to 
have said that; but I heard someone saying 
that—— oh, forgive me! I am so unhappy 
at having offended you.” 

She sobbed violently as she spoke, hid- 
ing her face in the folds of Bell's wrapper. 

All Bell's anger vanished in her selt-re- 
proach at having spoken harshly toa girl 
80 dependent upon her, who could not re 
sent her anger; she bent and raised the 
treinbling little figure, which was uite 
shaken by its stormy emotion. 

Verily Miss Digby had missed her voca- 
tion, and the stage had lost an ornament! 

“Tam not offended, you foolish child,” 
Bell said gently. ‘You burt méa little be 
cause I honor Mr. Holt as a true gentle- 
man and a faithful friend, and I dislike 
gossip ot any kind. Stop crying, and go to 
bed, or we shall have you 1)! to-morrow, 
and what will poor Dorcas do without her 
kind little nnrse?”’ 

Miss Digby's sobs were not 40 easily sub 
dued, indeed, they were #0 violent that 
when they ceased they left her quite ex- 
hausted and fain, 

Bell, more penitent than ever at the 
wound she had inflicted on her sensitive 
little companion, whose health waa still so 
evidently 
tenderly to # chair, and bathed her white 
brow with eau-decologne, and soothed her 
with gentle words. 

And (irace submitted with faint little 
apologies for giving her #0 much trouble, 
and for her own weakness, which was ao 
admirably acted that Bell never suspected 
that she was not sincere; and when she had 
quite recovered, dismissed her with a kins 
which, if(;race bad had any conscience, 
would have burned her cheek like a hot 
iron. 

“Shall I go with you to your room?" 
Miss Hamilton asked gently. “Are you 
really quite recovered?”’ 

“Oh, yes, quite. Have you indeed for- 
given me, Miss Hamilton?” 


far from strony, supported her 


pleaded the 


pretty pale girl, with her blue eyes raised 
to ell’s tace without «a shadow of com 
punction in their depths. ‘1 cannot for 
give myself for having vexed you,” she 
added earnestly, “because you bave «a head 
ache and are tired, and y« Mok 

She paused, and ¢ f ‘ roo ped 
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pleasant to do which made you feel angry 
with yoursell,’’ (;race maid timidly. ‘Ol 
course it is absurd to think #0, is it not? As 
if Mins be anything but 
happy and feted and honored! As® if she 
do anything she did not like, or of 
which she telt ashamed!’ 

She had lifted her eyelidsa—sightly red- 
dened still by ber recent agitation—as she 
spoke, and she saw the change on Miss 
Hagaiiton’s face; then with a softly mur- 
mured ‘“o0d-night,” she went quietly 
away, Moving with the languor and slow- 
ness which her late talntness caused, bul 
as soon as she Was outside of Lell’a door, 
and bad closed it securely alter ber, and 
had walted a moment or Lwoto see whether 
Miss Hamiiton would follow her, these dis 
appeared. 

She ran noislessly up the broad, carpeted 


Hamilton could 


need 


Which led 
to Mra. Fane's room: entered it with « 


staircase and along the passag 
jual 
precaution, and closed the door after her 
Dorcas was still sleeping, but her sluniters 
sostied restlows and disturbed, and a few 
lnoohberenut words passed ber lips now and 
A linost 


aati breathlessly (race Digby 


bentover the bed lying to cateh the mut 
Lered sentences, 

bor fully # quarter of an hour she waited 
there HnolsGless, intent, eager, scarcely 
breathing lest ite sound should disturb the 
light stuinbers of the woman she watcbed, 
but her allention was unrewarded; she had 
the 


latizue of 


begul lo weary, to teel elects of her 


KlOOplonsness and of the her in- 


terview with Bell, and she was about to 
When the low, muttered 
She glided back to 


breath aw she 


loave the roo Hi, 
eOUDGS Deyn mapain, 
the ty 


Over Lhe alee ping 


GQ, hiotdinge her bent 
Wolnan, 

“There's nomn in it,’ Dorcas was mut- 
tering, While the drops of perspiration stood 
thickly ou her forehead, “lle deserves it: 
Mason is right, Miss Kell, And’’- 
words were more clearly spoken now— 
“who will ever know that the woman who 
Is buried Is not the woman who signed?— 
noone will ever know,” 
followed.  Motionless, intent, 
breathless, eager, (race waited; on the pale 
face Of (he sweeping Wounan, the expression 
Of suffering and anguish had deepened; 
she tnoved restlossly on the plllows as she 
Bpoke again, 

“T's not sin, 
Will ever know, 
do it, 


ihe 


Silence 


She wished it. 
I'll do it, Miss 
1 will siggn the will.’”’ 


No one 
Bell—t'll 


\s the last words escaped her lips, her 
eyes opened, aud she stared wildly around 
her, fora moment Grace Dighy hesitated 
as to Whether she would show herself, then 
bent over Doreas with a little smile, 
The poor Woman was trembling from head 
to fool, #he shook like a person suddenly 
allacked with ayue, 
you had 
(srace said woutly, 


miies 


“tlave bad dreams, Dorcas?’ 
“I justcame in to see 


if you were sleeping. l hope Il did not dis- 


turl vou, Whatis it? Are you ill?” 

Dorcas was looking at her wildly, gasp 
ing heavily for breth As Grace raised her 
Kenly, she caught at the young yirl’s arm 
with her bony hands, 


“Thave been dreaming,” she mutte red; 

“oh, Miss Gerace, such a terrible dream.” 
Hersunken eyes went to the girl's face 

With sudden suspicion; Grace was tenderly 


Wiping the moisture trom 


her ftorehead, 
ked cali and sweet as usual. 


“Did TP speak in my sleep, Miss Digby?’ 


miicl low 


) 


She sald huskily. Did you hear me say 
anything shee you came in?’ , 

“No, nothing—not a word,’’ Grace said 
promptly, “vou were sleeping nicely, J 


hope T did not disturb you? 1 hope I did 
not startle you,” 


Oh, no-—oh, no. J am pgiad |] awoke. 
Such dreams are terribla.’’ 
‘srace, Supporting her head on ber arin, 
Watched her keenly with veiled 


scrULINY, 
She was ghastly pale, her eyes looked wild, 
her face wore the panic stricken look of 
one who has seen something dreadful, Her 
Whoe Irame trembled even now, though 
the hervous terror was fading Kradually, 


and was slowly recovering her self- 
Contre 


she 


‘Can ] get you anything?” (irace asked 


Kently, as she putthe poor woman's ach- 

‘og Lewd back on the pillowa “Do you 

feel iil, Dorcas?’ ; 
‘No, thank you kindly, Miss Grace. 


need nothing,” she answered, more calnily. 


*“You—you are sure 1 was not Kpeaking in 
my sieep? she added, 
“Wuile sure Shall ] stay with vou. or 
as your terror subsided? You are not 
ifraid of beluyg alone?’ 
ul on, 3 why « { be? It 
yada Au hank . 4 
goodness ‘ ‘ 
shaking we . aw 


| 
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“How cold you are this warm night!’ 
Grace sald compassionately. ‘I am sure 
you are ili, Dorcas, You should see a doc- 
tor.”’ 

“A doctor!” Mra. Fane repeated, ‘I’ve 
never bad @ doctor, and I am not going to 
start taking physic now.” 

She burst into asudden fit of laughter, 
that dreadful, hysterical laughter which is 
on the brink of tears. 

“Everybody has bad dreams occasion- 
ally, Mise Digby!’ she said, controlling her- 
self. “Don't mind me, my dear young lady! 
) was reading gost stories last bight and 
that upset me Good-night, and thank 
you!” 

“(; 000 -night,”” Miss Digby said kindly, as 
she left the room, closing the door alter 
her, and going lowards her own apartinents 
with a strange look in her blue eyes; and 
then suddenly she paused, and gliding 
back noiselossly, pushed open the door— 
which sue had only closed, not shut—a lit 
tle bit, and peeped through the crevice 
which gave hera glimpse of Mra Fane's 
room and its unhappy occupant, who was 
sitting up in bed and rocking herself to 
and tro like one suffering great mental dis- 
tress or physical pain; her sunken eyes 
stared wildly betore her; her bony hands 
woreclapsed, (irace Dighy gazed at her fora 
moment, then, reclosing the 
door, crept sottly away and locked herself 


in her own room, 


noiseless! y 


‘(| watched to some purpose to-night,” 
she Haid, as she stood in the pale light of the 
early summer day. 
terrible, do not make one suffer when one 
in wide awake! The ‘wotnan who was buried 
did not sign,’”’ she added thoughtfully, as 
she threw herself upon her bed. 

I will sign the will.’ The mystery thick- 
ons, and yet—and yet! think I can #66 «4 
giimmimer of light in the darkness, and not 
such a little glimmer either!” 


‘‘ Dreams, however 


‘\*No sin 





CHAPTER X XI. 
YO to-day is the great day! To-day she 
S will be bere; not the itn possible she, pic- 
tured in dreams of fantasle; but the real, 
live ‘she’ who has not only deprived the 
deserving young artist of a fortune, but of 
his heart also!’’ 
“Don’t be a fool, Leclere! I’m not a bit 
in love with her. She isso far out of my 
reach that it would be madness, of COUTSE; 


and even sne herself would suppose | 
wanted her money.” 
“Not she, mon cher, No woman never 


really imagines that a man is twarrying her 
for her money.”’ 

“] suppose Miss Bradley thinks you are 
not marrying ber for ber quarter of a mil- 
lion?” Geotlrey Hamilton said rather an- 
grily. 

“If she does, she is vastly mistaken,”’ 
laughed the painter, Who was seated at his 
ease! at the other end of the studio, about 
which Hamilton was walking in restioss 
excitement. “Of course, it would not do to 
sav 80, but 1 will confess to yeu, my dear 
hot-headed youngster, that if Miss Bradley 
were not—as apricots should be: bien douree, 
l should never have thoughtof making her 
Mra. Lecle FC, 

‘Do you suppose T don’t know that?” 
anid Hamilton contemptuously, 
Fulton.” 

“T don’t disguise ny weakness from such 
a fidus Achates as you,” replied Fulton Le- 
“Tt would be of no 


“You're 
honest enough to me, 


Clerc laughing. use, 
We've seen tie best and worst of each oth- 
er for the last five years, Geol!’ 

“We've been pretty good friends on the 
whole,’ said Geottrey Hamiltou, whose was 
looking tlush, excited,eager, and handsome 
in his loose velvet coat as he paced up and 
“T only regret one thing, 
Leclerc, and thatis that you do not care 
about that poor little woman,” 

“Who, Cecilia Bradley?” the artistasked, 
lifting his eyebrows, “Oh, I like her well 
enough, She's such a harmless little soul, 
a8 insipid as bread and butter? Still ifthe 
young heiress is as beautiful as you say she 
is, it is not too late! I mmay be tempted to 
xive poor Cecilia the mitten, as our Yankee 
friends say.” 

“And break her heart?” 

“My dear unsophisticated Geoffrey. If 
five vears of London life and my society 
have not persuaded you that most women 
have to hearta, my time has been 
and your case is hopeless!"’ 

It was very pleasant in the great lofty 
which the young men occupied ; 
cool and pleasant, and shaded fromm the hot 


down the studio, 


wasted 


studio 


| sun by a great striped blind which spread 


allover the balcony without; the elim trees 


} v's Walk were in full leaf, the river 
bi ¢ neath the windowrk, making a 
arwee floated by or 
‘ eom, the 8 elle 
¢ & fa y souftene I 
ance ‘ rother artists én 
i Fulton Leclerc and Geoffrey Hamilton 





the quaint old stone house by the river 
which they occupied, and no wonder that 
they did so, 

The studio was a long room, reaching 
from tront to back of the old house, and 
with a capital cross-light which made it ad- 
mirably adapted tor their purpose, It had 
an oaken floor and oak wainscoting, dark 
with age, and it was furnished artistically 
and in perfect taste, 

One or two eastern rugs were thrown on 
the oaken floor; old plates and dishes were 
hung above the carved wainscoting; bits of 
old armor and antique weapons caught the 
stray gleams of sunshine; the curtains and 
portieres were of some rich-hued eastern 
stutt, which fell in soft, rich folds; plants 
in quaint pots stood here and there; a lay 
figure, curiously draped, stood in one cor- 
ner, a piano in a revess near the wipdow. 

Geotlrey’s easel was pushed asido ‘out of 
the way, but his friend’s occupied its usual 
station at the inner end of the studio, and 
he was painting steadily, and apparently 
tree trom the excitement which made 
Hamilton #o restless. He was a handsome, 
fair man, older than Geoffrey, with an un- 
mistakable air of good-breeding and high 
birth about him. 

“You bave not described this fair de- 
moiselie to ma, Geott,”’ he said presently, 
continuing his work. ‘Is she tair or dark? 
Forgive my ignorance and remember that 
I have been abroad for the last six weeks, 
during which time this star has 
dawned upon the astonished firmament of 
London society, otherwise I should proba- 


new 


bly have seen her.” 

“| don’t think | can describe her,” Geof- 
trey said rvefully. “She is unlike every- 
body else! I bave seen women as pretty, 
nay. prettier, but never one so charming,” 

“Pair, of course?—you only rave about 
tiondes and les yeur bleus!”’ 

«To, she is dark; but you'll soon see her 
now, Leclere, and you can judge tor your- 
self. Lady Saxby said they would come 
early, because she had another engagement 
before dinner.’”’ 

“Straw berries—cream—roses!”’ said T.e- 
clerc, leaving his painting and sauntering 
over to the little table nearthe piano. ‘You 
have been extravagant, my dear Geoff. 
Marshal Neil roses are luxuriesin London! 
Why did you not tell me? 1’ll go shares, 
nevertheless. I6 that the carriage? Yes, 
the Saxby liveries, and three women in- 
side! Did you expect three, Geoff?” 

“Miss Hamilton’s companion, Miss Dig- 
by?’ Geottrey Hamilton said, flushing as 
he hastened down to meet them, and pres. 
ently Mr. Leclerc heard the soft rustle of 
silken skirts on the wide old oak stairs, 
and the murmur of soft voices and l!augh- 
ter, and then Geoflrey entered and held 
back the heavy portiere while the three 
ladies entered. 

“Ah, Mr. Leclerc,”’ Lady Saxby said, as 
he advanced, bowing and looking hand- 
some and picturesque in his velvet coat; 
‘so you have returned. I heard you were 
in Norway.”’ 

“So 1 was,”’ he replied, smiling; “I came 
back oo Tuesday, in time, I am glad to 
think, to have the pleasure of adding my 
welcome to Hamulton’s,”’ 

“Ifour engagement had dated further 
back than yesterday, you would have said 
that you had returned on purpose,’’ replied 
her ladyship—a pretty, dark-eyed woman, 
still young enough to be a very attractive 
and dangerous ftlirt—“and we should have 
believed you, of course. Bell, dear, do you 
know Mr. Leclerc? Let me introduce him 
to you. Mr. Leclerc, Miss Hamilton; Mr. 
Leclerc, Miss Oh, what a delight- 
ful old room!” 
She seemed to 


Digby. 


scatter her light words 
about like scented water, as she moved to 
the window which opened on to the bal- 
cony. 

Bell, with a slight bow to Mr. Leclere, 
had turned to Geottrey, and was speaking 
to hitn in her pretty, low voice, which had 
lost all its girlish brightness. Mr. Leclerc’s 
eyes followed her with a curious expres- 
sion, both puzzling and admiring; he had 
never seen her betore, he thought, yet how 
curiously familiar her face seemed, and 
how beautiful she was! 

As he removed his eyes slowly and re- 
luctantly from her, they met a pair of 
pretty blue eyes looking at him rather in- 
quisitively, and he saw that the owner ot 
the said pretty blue eyes was a very pretty 
girl, daintily attired in a dress of soft blue 
Silk, Which just matched her eyes, and that 


she wore a very becoming little bonnet, 
composed entirely of forget-me-nota, 
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room this is! And whata lovely view! | 
think if I lived here I should become quite 
an artist myself.’’ 

“Perhaps you are one already?” Leclerc 
said, smiling at her pretty raptures. 

“Ob, no! Although I have been tempted 
to wish 1 were one, since I knew Miss 
Hamilton.” 

Mr. Leclere’s eyes followed the direction 
ot hers. Bell was sitting in a great straight. 
backed oak chair, upholstered in tawny 
velvet considerably faded and changed by 
the passage of years into a taint yellowi«h 
hue, which made the most perfect back- 
ground for the girl in her white gown and 
large, heavily-plumed, black Rubens’ hat. 

Sne looked beautiful and stately, as she 
sat looking up at Geoffrey, who was talk- 
ing to her animatedly; and Fulton Leclerc’s 
keen scrutiny saw the faint shadow ot re- 
pugnance in her eyes which was impercep- 
tible to his friend, At that moment, too, he 
lost the shadowy tamiliarity which bad 
made him think he had seen Miss Hamil- 
ton before, and her face seemed quite 
strange to him. 

“What a beautiful creature!’ he said to 
himself. “(As beautiful as—ah! now | know 
why I thought I had seen her before, She 
is something like——”’ 

“You think her beautiful?’ said Grace 
Digby’s soft voice, breaking in on his un- 
spoken thought. 

“Who could fail to do so?’’ he answered, 
smiling. ‘Hamilton may well look ra 
dian It is not every artist, or every R. 
A. indeed, who is honored by the visit of 
80 much loveliness on one afternoon. lie 
—and I—will be inspired.” 

“Do you paint portraits also?’’ Miss Dig. 
by said, smiling. 

“No, only landscapes hitherto. A\l- 
though,” emphasising his words by the 
bold look of admiration which he fixed up- 
on her, “I do not know whether I shall not 
attempt the ‘human tace divine’ after to- 
day.” p 

Meanwhile Lady Saxby was moving 
around, criticising, admiring chatting in her 
bright voice, with the freedom of handsome 
young matron who is an old friend of the 
host’s. Bell, too, was looking about her 
with eager, interested eyes. The studio 
was so quaint and artistic, it charmed her; 
she lost thought of herself fora moment, as 
she admired the quaint old china, the love- 
ly hues of the old Venetian brocades, the 
Pompeian jugs, so slender and gracetul, 
the ancient scimitars and daggers, The 
windows leading on to the balcony were 
wide open, the river rolled by : it was all 
so peaceful, so pretty that tor a few brief 
minutes, the poor storm-tossed, unhappy 
girl felt as if she was the Mabel Stanley of 
two years ago, the Mabel Stanley who had 
a sister Pauline living at the White House 
at Dingle. 

“‘] suppose you have brought home heaps 
ot sketches from Norway?”’ said Lady Sax- 
by looking about her with her pincenez. 
“You must let us seethem. You have 4 
very good picture in the Academy this year: 
by-the-by, what was it? You called it a 
‘landscape’ simply. You are always 
modest,”’ 

“True merit is alwavs modest,’’ Leclerc 
said laughing. “It was abit of some De 
vonian woods which I admired! Do you 
know Devonshire, Miss Hamilton?’”’ 

Bell’s momentary torgetfulness vanished. 

‘Yes,’ she said quietly, lifting her eyes 
to his for a moment. 

“It is a lovely country; the fairest in 
England, I think. Hamilton and J] had a 
walking tour in 1he south of England two 
years ago; We enjoyed it very is the 
room too hot for you, Miss Hamilton?” 

He broke ott anxiously to ask the ques 
tion. Hamilton was showing a tanciful bit 
ot Dresden china to Lady Saxby, and did 
not notice Bell’s sudden pallor, but Grace 
Digby, as usual closely watching her 
through her long golden lashes, remarked 
itat once and made a mental note, 

“The secret is connected with 
shire!’’ she said to herself. 

“Oh, no,”’? Bell said smilnig. ‘*The room 
is not at all too warm. Itis delightful. Ma) 
I see some of your sketches, Mr. Leclerc?” 

“Will you not have some tea first?” he 
said gently. ‘Your drive has tired you, | 
fear; you look so pale now.” 

“J am often pale,’ she answered careless 
ly. ‘race, you would like to see the 
sketches, would you not?”’ 
| «“Jmmensely,’? Miss Digby said enthusi- 
astically. “If Mr. Leclerc would be so goo! 
| as to have a little private exhibition for 
benefit.’’ 
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“The china is Leclerc’s; he’s a perfect ma- 
niac on china. Don’t move, Miss Hamil- 
top, please,’ the young artist went on eag- 
erly; “I will bring your cup to you, and 
that arm-cbair is so much in harmony with 
you, that it looks to me the most pertect 
background we could have for your por- 
trait.”’ 

“That is the worst of painters,’’ Lady 
Saxby said good humoredly, as she sat 
down at the table and began pouring water 
into tea-pot from a quaint little brass ket- 
tle which stood over a spirit lamp; ‘they 
always look upon one ‘rom an artistic point 
of view. Bell does look pertect in that 
chair, certainly, but she would be far more 
comfortable with atable at hand tor her 
straw berries,’’ 

“Oh, she shall have a table,’’ (ieoflrey 
said eagerly, looking about him, while Le- 
clerc, who was less excited and more selt- 
possessed, brought to the side of Bell’s 
chair a quaint little inlaid Moorish table. 
“That’s right, Leclerc,’’ he went on, but 
there was a slight tinge of chagrin on his 
face. 

“It would indeed have been a pity to 
disturb the picture,’’ Leclerc said softly, as 
he put down the table near Miss Hamil- 
ton’s chair; “it isso seldom one sees such 
a beautiful one,” 

Miss Digby’s lip curled a little as she 
saw the absorbed intatuation of both the 
young men. 

“I think Mr, Leclere’s happy thought 
ought to be rewarded by the privilege of 
bringing Mies Hamilton her tea,” Grace 
said quietly, from the low chair where she 
was sitting, overlooked for the moment. 

“How charming of you!” Fulton said, 
smiling at her. “But I think I must be 
content to play second fiddle to-day,’’ he 
added. ‘Miss Hamilton’s presence here is 
due to Geoftrey, not to me. Allow me to 
bring you your cup.”’ 

He sauntered over to the table, careless, 
graceful, and, to all appearance, absorbed 
in bis anxiety that Miss Digby’s tea should 
have its due proportion of cream and sugar; 
in reality, however, he was keeping a close 
watcb upon Bell and upon his friend, and 
he wondered a little as he looked at them. 

He again remarked the slight shadow otf 
dislike in the girl’s beautiful eyes, and he 
noticed, also, an almost imperceptible 
shrinking away in ber manner. The smiles 
she gave Gooftrey were evidently forced; it 
seemed to Leclerc that she was obliged to 
make an 6ffort over herself when she spoke 

to him, or suffered any little attention at 
his hands, It puzzled his friend a good 
deal, 

“She is civil to him because she disinhe- 
rited him,” he thought; ‘“‘but does not like 
him, notone whit! What is the meaning 
of it all? Whata lovely creature she is! 
tow strangely familiar her faee is again 
now, a8 she smiles. 1 must have seen a 
picture of ber somewhere! I fancied for a 
moment she was like—— I wonder if she 

a] 

“I quite envy your studio,” Lady Saxby 
was saying enthusiastically. ‘What a per- 
tect drawing-room it would make, would it 
not, Bell? Don’t you wish there was a river 
ip Park Lane? Is not this charming?” 

“Very charming,” Bell said languidly. 
“And there is nothing wanting—flowers, 
tea, Sunshine, all are here. Even a piano. 
You play, of course?”’ 

“I? Ob, no,” Geoffrey Hamilton replied, 
with his boyish blush. ‘‘(Leclerc is the mu- 
sical member of the tirm.”’ 

“But’—Bell’s languid voice was a little 
‘old and constrained—‘‘you sing, I am 
wure?’’ 

The young man shook his fair head with 
4 rueful laugh. 

‘Not a note,” he said. ‘I wish I could,”’ 

Bell sat up in her big chair. She looked 
alittle eager now, there was a breathless 
tone in her voice as she went on: 

‘* But you used to sing, sure? I—I think 
| heard somewhere that you could sing,” 
she persisted eagerly. 


“No,” he replied, looking a little sur- 
prised. “I never could sing a note in my 
life, not even a comic song, Miss Hamilton. 
fulton sings very well indeed,” he added, 
wondering if she were disappointed that 
she received his denial in silence. ‘He 
must sing to us presently.’’ 

sell was silent for a short spel! ; she was 
recalling her sister’s dying moments. 
Surely he sung?—Pauline had said so. He 
had been singing ‘‘My Queen” when he 
met her first; she had said it was prophe 
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With a sudden, little, restless movement 
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slight contemptuous smile curled his lip 
for a moment. 

“Can't the fellow see she detests him?” 
he thought to himself. ‘She dislikes bim 
so much that it is disagreeable to herto be 
nearhim. I wonder—l wonder why she 
came here to-day?’ 

“ Give us some music, Mr. Leclerc,”’ La- 
dy Saxby said leaving the teatable. ‘‘It is 
an age since I heard you. Miss Digby and 
I fesl neglected, do we not? Our host only 
sees and hears one person.”’ 

“But Mr. Leclerc is our bost, too,’’ Grace 
Digby said prettily. “So he is bound to 
contribute to our enjoyment, is he not?”’ 

“And if my music will do so, 1 will be 
charmed,” Mr. Leclerc said smiling, but he 
went to the piano with some reluciance; be 
could not follow the movements of that 
slight, girlish tigure in its clinging white 
gown while he played. 

“What shall I play, miladi?’” he asked, 
as he opened the piano, and seated himself, 
and ran his fingers lightly over the keys 
with the ease of a cultured musician. 

“Nay, you are the best judge,” Lady Sax- 
by answered graciously, leaning back in 
her low chair near the window, and fan- 
ning herself with a dainty little ivory fan 
she had taken from a side table, a little 
carved gem more for ornament than use, 

“t]ave you any choice, Miss Digby?’’ the 
young man asked, turning around on his 
music stool, but still keeping his hands up- 
on the keys, 

As he did so he saw that Bell was stanu- 
ing at the other end of the studio, in the 
shadow caused by the arrangement of cur- 
tains and shutters with which the light of 
the room could bealtered at will. Her face 
was turned to the piano with rather a star- 
tled look upon it; her hands were loosely 
clasped before her. Although he had spok- 
en to Miss Digby, Fulton Leclere could not 
help his eyes lingering on the lovely sta- 
tuesque figure standing in the gloom. 

“Have you any choice?’’ he repeated me- 
chanicall y. 

“1?” Miss Digby said, in spite of her vex- 
ation at the admiration which Bell excited 
so entirely without eflort. “1? Oh, no; 
how should 1 have?’’ 

And then he began to play some strange, 
sweet melody, which only so finished a 
musician could do justice to. As the rich 
soft strains rose and tell, Kell sank down 
on a low chair near which she had been 
standing; she was too fond of music, too 
thoroughly a musician to listen unmoved: 
for the time she forgot overything in her 
absorbed delight. 

Geottrey Hamilton, who had seated hitm- 
self on a stool at her teet, looked at her in 
entranced admiration. How beautiful she 
looked with the varying expression upon 
her face, as the music stirred her to ‘pleas- 
ure or pain, He almost hated Fulton Le- 
elerc at that moment for being able to move; 
her thus! He did not know how much deep. 
er cause he had to hate him. 

The music rose and fell, tilling the room 
with melody, passionate, pathetic, triumph 
outside, the river rolled by in golden sun- 
shine, the fragrance of Marshal Niel roses 
tilled the room. Afterwards Bell remem- 
bered all these things, wondering vaguely 
in hersuflering why she had no premonition 
of the agony in store for her, no warning of 
the terrible truth she was 80 soon to learn. 

A long sigh escaped her as the last, soft, 
rich notes died away, a sigh of regret and 
relief mingled. Flushed and triumphant 
at bis succes, for he had seen the entranced 
attention with which Hell listened, the mu- 
sician hesitated a moment, then with a few 
soft chords, began to sing. 

What! was he singing? 
that! 

Bell balf started trom her seat, then sank 
back again; as the rich tenor voice rose, it 
seemed to her that the studio, with its oak 
panelling, and quaint furniture, and old 
china, faded away, to give place w a pretty 
home-like old room into which the early 
lightof the new-born summer day came 
sottly. 

In one of the windows of that room she 
could see a group of three persons, of which 
she herselt was one and Dorcas was another: 
and the pale light fell gently on the lovely, 
upturned tace of the girl they were sUppor- 
ting in their arms, a tace which was beauti- 
ful, even with the hue of death upon it, and 
the dainps of death gathered on her brow. 
And the dying lips were tmurimuring the 
words which were ringing through the stu 
dio. Ah, how vividly she saw that long- 


past scene, how clearly she heard her sis- 
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her heart,—a fear so wild, that she felt it 
must be groundless, and yet she could not 
reject it. It was forcing itself upon ber, 
beating itself into her brain with a persis- 
tency she could not resist, Oh! it was im- 
possible—it could not be! 

Mr. Leclerc arose from the piano, himself 
a little pale and moved. Perhapw the song 
he had sung so sweetly had sorrowful or 
tender reminiscences for bim ; perhaps he 
was touched as well as pleased by the effect 
his music had on one of bis audience whom 
he wished most to charm. 

‘*You bave improved, Mr, Leclerc,’’ said 
Lady Saxby, smiling. ‘‘You always sang 
weil, but now you sing excellently well.’’ 

“My audience inspired me,'’ the painter 
said, with a smiling bow. 

“Oh, of course,’’ she answered laughing. 
‘But a larger audience would inspire you 
more; therefore I think you have mistaken 
your vocation. You ought to have adopted 
music, not painting, for a profeasion.”’ 

“Ought I? Mise Hamilton, you sing, I 
am sure. Will you not favor us? Have I 
pleased you?” he added, lowering his voice 
as he bent towards her. 

Lis voice roused Bell; she looked up at 
him vacantly for a moment, almost as if 
she did not recognize him, then recovering 
herself, she said quickly: 

“You play and sing too well for an ordi- 
nary amateur like myself tosucceed you at 
the piano, Mr, Leclerc. Besides, 1 never 
play or sing now. Thank you greatly for 
the pleasure you have given us May we 
see your sketches now?’’ she added, rising 
and coming slowly towards the other ladies 
who were sitting near the piano, 

“If Mr, Leclerc’s sketching equals his 
music, we shall have an artistic treat,’’ said 
Grace Digby, in her sweet, low voice. 

“Thanks, awfully, for so pretty a speech,” 
Fulton Leclerc said, smiling and bowing, 
as he went to the other end of the room 
and brought back two large portfolios, one 
of which he placed betore Lady Saxby. 
“You will find some more Devonshire 
sketches in that portfolio, Lady Saxby,’ he 
continued; “Miss Digby, too, knows De- 
vonshire, probably. 

And having provided tor their amuse- 
ment, he carried the other portfolio to the 
little Moorish table, 

‘May I show you these, Miss Hamil- 
ten?’”’ he asked. ‘Will you take your old 
place, ‘and let me play showman? Hamil- 
ton, come and help me, will you?” 

Through her long yellow lashes, Grace 
Digby watched them. Apparently absorbed 
in her contemplation of the sketches and 
answering Lady Saxby’s remarks, she lost 
nothing of the movements of the other 
three occupants of the studio, 


She saw that Kell, very pale and with a 
strange look in her eyes, had resumed her 
old seat, that Mr. Leclerc had taken a Little 
three-legged stool and sat at her right, al- 
most at her feet, holding the sketch-book, 
Geotltrey Hamilton, standing at her left 
side, held the other cover of the sketching 
portfolio, and Bel) berself, rather mechani- 
cally, as it seemed to the watching blue 
eyes, turned over its contents slowly, lin. 
gering sometimes over some of thesketches 
and speaking once or twice in answer to 
Fulton’s own laughing criticisms in a low 
tone, Hamilton himself was dividing his 
attention between the sketches and his 
beautiful guest, and he was most silent. 

“I pelieve they have forgotten we are 
here,” Lady Saxby whispered, laughing, 
«What an infatuated pair of artista!’’ 

“Yes, are they not?’’ answered 
smiling. 

But she resented the noglect as keenly 
aS a pretty and jealous woman can resent 
neglect of which a prettier woman is the 
cause, and feeling the strange dislike to 
the girl who had -befriended her increase 
with every moment, until the time was 
close at hand when, from jealous dislike, 
it would become batred, 


(rrace, 


There wasa subdued stillness reigning 
in the studio, broken only by an occasional 
low spoken remark, when Geoffrey ox- 
claimed suddenly, with intense admiration 
in his voice: 


“What a lovely tace, Leclerc! Is it a 
fancy picture?’”’ 
Miss Digby looked up eagerly. Bell was 


holding the sketch, and the eyes ot all 
three were fixed upon it. Something in the 
girl’s tace kept Grace Digby's eyem fixed 
upon her, she even was too absorbed in her 
feign 


contemplation to attention to the 


sketches before herself and Lady Saxby. 


“That?’’ Fulton Leclerc said care] ess) y 
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Grace hurriedly, but in a low tone, as she 
rose, 

Fulton Leclerc glanced up; a sudden, 
subdued exclamation escaped his pale lips 
as he rose to his feet; the aketch-book fell 
with a crash upon the oaken floor. Lying 
back against the high-backed chair, her 
face upturned against its faded, tawny vel- 
vet, her long dark lashes lying upon her 
death-like cheek, Bell had tainted away! 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
—P wa - 

FATHER (trying to read the paper) : 
“What was that great racket In the hall 
just now?’ Mother : 
feil down the stairs.” Father (irascibly): 
“ Well, you tell those children that if they 
cannot fall downstairs quietly they won't 
be allowed to fall down them at all.’’ 
eS 


Bric-a-Brac., 


Tuk First Rounpuwav,—The Puritans 
(or the more tanatic portion of them) cut 
their hair very short, in accordance with 
their own interpretation of the sacred text, 
“Ye know that it isashame for men to 
have long hair.” It is said that Henrietta 
Maria, the Queen of Charles L, when she 
saw the famous Pym thus cropped, in- 
quired who that round-headed man was. 
From this time the distinction became gen- 
eral, and the party to which Pym belonged 
were called Koundheads. 


THK SwaLLow.—According to a Scan- 
dinavian legend, the swallow hovered over 
the Cross on which the Redeemer was 
hanging, singing ‘“‘Svate! svate!’’ (cheer 
up! cheer up!) and hence it received the 
name of “svate,”’ or swallow—“the bird of 
consolation.”’ Another superstitions belief, 
associated with their migratory habits, is 
that swallows yo to distant lands in search 
of a certain wondrot + stone, “seeking with 
eager eyes the wondrous stone which the 
swallow brings from the shores of the sea, 
to restore the sight of its ftlhedgelings.”’ 
W eather-wise poople will say, if the swal- 
lows fly high, ‘tine weather;’”’ but if they 
tly low, ‘rain to come,” 


A Man or Nerve.—A Connecticut man 
tells the story of a dastardly exhibition of 
nerve by a protessional sneak thief: “One 
day he walked quietly into a bank, took 
off his hat and coat, hung them on # nail, 
took an oflice coat that hung there, and 
walked into the rear room which contained 
the vaulta, The directors were holding 
meeting, and one of them sat in the tront 
ot a door blocking the pasnage. The thief 
politely asked hirn to move, and when the 
obliging director did so the man went 
through the door, picked up two of the lar- 
gest bags of gold in sight, coolly walked out 


with them, and the thief and gold were 
seen nO more there.” 
THe Leek. — Amongst the traditions 


found current in Wales as to the origin of 
the leek as the national flower, or rather 
vegetable, of that country, was one to the 
ettect that once during a fierce conflict with 
the Saxons, Saint David ordered his own 
countrymen to place leeks in their bata, in 
order to distinguish them from their ene 


‘ nies, The base Sassenach says that, “The 


Welsh in olden days were 80 infested by 
Ourang-oulangs that they could obtain no 
peace, day or night, and not being them 
Kol ves able to oxlirpate thei, they invited 
the English to 

through mistake 
W eish, 80 that to distinguish the 
nen from the the English de 

sired the mou to slick # leek in their hata.’’ 
Howell, the Welsh antiquarian, is respon- 
sible for this libel on his coutrymen. 
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BKATING THE Bounds. —Thia is a popu- 
lar oxpression in for those perl 
odical surveys of perarmmbulations by which 


linyland 


the ancient boundary of parishes are, pre- 
sor vod. 
mon custom, is 


The procedure, ascording to com 
n this wise: On Ascension 
Day, the clergymen of the parish, with the 
parochial officers and other parishioners, 
followed by the boys of the parish school, 
headed by their master, go in procession to 
the different parish which 
boundaries the boys strike with powled w 
their hands 
beating the 
According to old authorities, the 


boundaries, 


low-wands that they bear in 


and hence the 


bounds, 


6X prossion 


beating waa fi onfined to the above per 
formance of the boys with their wiliow 
wands; but where it was desired lo proserve 
evidence of particular bouncarics ™ 
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WE AKE UNFAITHFUL. 





BY Kita. 





If man could rule, hislove of change would mar 
The purple dignity that wreps the hills; 

Miack oul from the Blue shy some pertect star, 
And set lt cleewhbere, as bis fancy wills; 


Yor, mark! Last year I loved the violet beat, 
And Ued her teader coolers in my bair, 
to-day | wearon my inconstant breast 
A crimeon rose, and count her just as fair. 


Weareanfalthful. Only God Is true 
To beld secure the landmarks of the past, 
lo paint year after year the harebell blue 
And in the same eweet mould ils shape lo cast. 


(yh, stemifaet Nature, let us learn of thee! 
Thow canst create a new flower atihy will, 


And yet, through all the years cauet faithful be 
To the sweet pattern of a daffodil! 


From Out the Storm. 


HY THE 





AUTHOR OF “DIOK'’S SWEKET- 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—(CONTINUED) 


Ei returned almost immediately, and 
| | petween them they foroed a little of 

the spirit within 
Lh pes, 

It seeined to revive her,and presently she 
opened her eyes and gazed without intelli- 
genoe around her. 

She sighed faintly; memory seemed to 
come back to her in @ flash, and, as it did 
#, ber glance fell on Wriothesley,who was 
bending solicitously over her. 

“You! she maid, 

“IT hope you are feeling better now,’’ aaid 
he kindly; but she was still somewhat 
dazed b coe late attack, and did not seem 
to hear him, 

*You!"’ ane said again, in a low curious 
tone, with agsmile that Marvel had never 
seen upon her lips before; and yet, soft 
though it was and suggestive of unbound- 
ed tenderness, there was more of gratified 
vanity, of exulting triumph In it than hon- 
est allection, She raised her hand feebly 
and held it out to him. 

Iie grew very red, but of course he bad 
to take it. 

“Lady Wriothesley is here, and is very 
anxious about you,’’ be said, as collectedly 
as he could, though he knew the very fact 
of bis warning ber of Marvel’s presence 
would be rather damnatory in his wife’s 
eyo, 

Marvel came forward quickly, a rather 
indignant light in her eyes, 

She caine close up to where Mra, Scar- 
lett Iay, so that she could see her dis 
tinctly. 

“i am glad you are better,’ she said cold- 
ly. “Do youthink you will still require 
the chloral, or——"” 

Mra. Noarlett started Memyoter + A when first 
she spoke, and then grew suddenly quies- 
cent, after one jong look at her. 

“1 had forgotten aboutit, "she murmured 
feebly. 

She made an eflortto raise, but Marvel 
entreated her to be still. 

“Your maid is away, you are still weak,”’ 
she said; “I beg you will make this room 
your own for the night.” 

“Ob, no, thank you!’’ said Mrs. Scarlett, 
now rising with determination to @ sitting 
posture. ‘I have already given you far teo 
much trouble, I’—she laughed faintly— 
“1 don’t know what happened to me; but I 
felt curiously unstrung all theevening,and 
I suppose the climax cane as 1 entered your 
room.” 

She had studiously avoided glancing at 
Marvel ever since that first look, and now, 
as she rose very slowly and with evident 
difficulty to her feet, and as Marvel putout 
her hand to belp ber, she shrank froin her 
touch with a visible shudder, 

“Good-night. I thank you very much,” 
she said, with astiiving after graciousness 
that proved a failure, 

She took no notice of Wriothesley, who 
was deeply grateful for the rudeness, and 
moved towards the door tn a dull beavy 
fashion. 

“I really think you are not well enough 
to remain by yourwelf,”’said Marvel hastily, 
deep compassion awakening in her gentile 
breast “As your maid is absent, will you 
permit ine to sit with you, at all events,un- 
Ul you are asleep?” ¥ 

“You quite crush me with kindueea,”’ 
said Mra, Scarlett, with » rather bitter into- 
nation; but nol’’ 

“Then nay | wake one of the servants 
aud send ber to——" 

“LT require no one, thank you'’—curtly. 
“Good night. Pray do not make yourself 
® very unhappy about me!”’ 

She took the candlestick that Marvel put 
into her hand, still without looking at her, 
and then went out of the room and up the 
corridor to her own apartment, 

Marve! stood looking after her,oppressed 
always by a Vague sense of Un @6asiness, un- 
tilehe saw ber crows her own threshold, 
when, with @ littie sigh,she turned inwards 
again and clomed her door, 

W riotbesley, atill Without his ooat or 
wailstooat, stood on the heartbrug, bis hands 
clasped behind hie back. 

e 7 a ” a 


ra. Scarlett’s pallid 


a 
“Well,’’ anid he, “I call that about the 
lest thing that I ever saw! The next 
neehe is gOing to have ue of ber fite r 
sor fainta, or whatever it waa, 

- choose somebody elee’s ro » for 

Slage, 

Marvel said 


angry. 


nothing—she felt a littie 
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She could not forget the assured way in 
which Mra. Scarlett had beld out ber band 
to him, and her subtle amiie also lingered 
in her memory. 

It was all very fine for him & a yd dis- 
gusted with her now; but there bh been a 
time when—— Yet in her soul she was glad 
because of bis slighting tone. 

He was watohing her attentively, and, as 
she seated herself upon an ottoman, he 
noticed the languor that seewed to fill all 
ber limba 

“She has frightened you,” he sald. 

“It was a little shock; and I arm afraid 
she ™ really very ili—she looked so 
pale.’’ 

“Not paler than you are, Why on earth 
aren’t you In bed at tuis hour of the night? 
Do you know what o’clock it is?”’ 

o o,”’ 

“Half-past two—a most ridiculous hour 
for you W be up!” 

“1 unlgbt say that to you,’’ said she, with 
a faint sunile, 

“Eb? Oh, I was amnoking and—er—read- 
ing! But you?” 

Sne made him no answer, but sat silent, 
twirling her wedding-ring round and round 
her finger. 

“Whata fire you have too, enough to 
freeze one to look at it!’’ 

He stirred it for ber as wellas he oould, 
and, after a considerable amount of noise 
and dust, made it burn up brightly. She 
sat quiet all the time, and was indeed 80 
white and still that he grew uneasy. 

“You are looking awfully ill,”’ he sald at 
last, going Over to her and laying his band 
upon her shoulder, “What is the matter 
with you?”’ 

‘“*Nothing,”’ she answered, with a beavy 
sigh. 

She got up, as if to escape from his hand, 
and moved ianguidly to the tollet-table, 
where she stood pushing idly to and frothe 
bottle and caskets and pots with which it 
was littered. 

She looked #o unlike herself that he was 
really anxious about her, and followed her 
to the table, determined to accept no re- 
pulse, 

“Tell me what you were doing during all 
these long hours,” he said. 

“Thinking,” replied she briefly. 

“Thinking!”’ 

He repeated ber word with rather undue 
force; a dark red mounted to bis brows, 

“Ot Savage?’’ he asked involuntarily. 

He waa horrified when the question 

i his lips; but it was too late then to 
ook for anything but the way in which she 
would receive it. 

That was with the utmost indifference. 
Evidently she had not understood the rea: 
meaning cf it. 

“Oh, no’’’ she said, 

“Of what then?’’ persisted he, 

“Of the past—the old dead days—of Lady 
Mary, and of——” 

She had averted her face, and now her 
eyes fell upon the locket sbe had dropped 
upon the table, and, with a little quiok 
sighing breath, she laid her band upon it 
as if to conoeal it, and closed her trembling 
tingers round it. 

It was her badge of shame, her disgrace, 
the thing that perpetually reminded her 
that she was a4 pariah—a being apart from 
the world in which for a season she 
moved, 

But the little white hand had been too 
slow to do its work; Wriothesley too bad 
seen that old trinket, and had remembered 
it. 

A pang shotthrough his heart. With all 
her other griefs and regrets, had she to bat- 
tle too with this? 

“My dear girl,’’ he said very gently, 
“why periwnit yourself such morbid medi- 
tations? Why think of what caunot now 
be helped, and of what is really of so little 
conseq uence?’’ 

“T think of it always,’ she said—I never 
forget. How can I?”’ 

“Why cannot you? you mean. Here you 
are, respected, ioved by inany,and the very 
centre of attraction, asit were, by right of 
your grace and beauty; and yet you would 
still pull caps with Fortune,’’ 

“You will tell me next, as Cicely does, 
that the very mnystery that surrounds me 
adds to that attraction; but, oh to solve that 
Inystery, even at the cost of the attraction! 
You cannot understand what it is to feel as 
Ido. {am diflerent from all those with 
whom I move. They have parents, homes; 
they know at least from where they sprang; 
but, as for me—” 

She drew her breath sharply, and looked 
at him with miserable lovely eyes, 

“Oh, the cruel pain of it!’’ she said. 

“You yourself create that pain,’ he was 
beginning warmly; bat she stopped 
bim, 

“Do 1?” ehe said sadly. ‘*You are kind; 
but there is no real truth in what you say, 
and you know it! Would any man will- 
ingly choose me for his wife, do vou think? 
No, hear me’’—checking the Interruption 
he would here have made, “Would you, 
do you think, have married me, had I not 
in my mad childish ignorance asked you to 
do so, and had you not in # moment of 
pique—a moment when you were broken- 
hearted, and felt the world no longer ocon- 
tained any good for you — consented? 
Fulke’’--laying a burning hand upon bis— 
“whatever else is between us, let there at 
least be honesty. Do not seek toocontradict 
what I have said.” 

There was indeed so much that was true 
in what she had said that he could not an- 
swer her reassuringly, as he would fain 
have done. 


Hie atood therefore silent before her, for 
which she honored bim the more yet er 
bead drooped during that sad silence, and 
the mournful lines about her mouth grew 
ipore pronounced, 


“I aim an outcast,” she said. 





‘Don’t talk like that,” said be engrily; 
“there is neither sense nor meaning in it: 
and, as to what you say about no man car- 
ing to marry you, sre you prepared to say 
that amongst all those men you now know 
there is not one who would willingly call 
you wife?” 

He regarded her with a keen scrutiny a 
he asked this, 

“Not one,” replied she slowly. 

Did she mean it, or was she playing with 
perfect aplomb a very difficult part? 

His eyes were still fixed upon the pale 
beautiful face with its downcast eyes,and he 
was obliged to adinit to himself that a brow 
80 pure could hide bebind it no deceit. 

“You are wrong,” he said gently. “Al- 
though you so distrust me, although our 
inarriagé bad little of romance about it, I 
still ain pleased with the thought that I cen 
call you wife,”’ 

She smiled in a rather abstracted fasnion. 

“You were always kind,” she said; and 
then, with a singular abruptness that quite 
disturbed the speech he was about to make 
—‘'It is late, Good-night!”’ 

“Good-night,” said he in turn, startled 
into that counmonplace response, ‘As you 
say, itis time we thought of our beauty 
sleep.’’ 

He looked down as he spoke, and by 
chance saw that ber hand was still clasped 
nervously round the unlucky locket. He 
went closer to her, took the haud and with 
gentle force opened it. 

“We bave had enougb of this for one 
night, at least,’’ he said; “better give it into 
my keeping for the future,’’ 

As he spoke, he tried to possess himself 
of the locket; but with a sudden vebem- 
enoe she clung to it. 

“Do not take it! f promised her—auntle 
—that I would never part with it! Oh, do 
not deprive me otf it, Fulke!”’ 

There was 80 inuch fear in the eyes she 
rained to his that he resigned all idea of tak- 
ing possession of the locket, 

*As you will,” he said; “but at least 
promise me that you will ait up no longer. 
l bese sinail, dark, uncanny bours are not 
meant for children like you. Come—prom- 
ise me betore I go that you will be a good 
Jittle girl, and say your prayers and go to 
sleep at once.” He laughed as he said this, 
and taking up the locket dropped it into her 
dressing-case,. “There let it lie’? he said 
tragically, and then added, ‘*Well, have I 
that promise?”’ 

“You have,” she said, smiling. 

*“(iood-nigrt, then.”’ 

*(ood-night.’’ 

He had moved away froin her towards 
his own door, when some sudden impulse 
swayed her. She went quickly up to bim, 
and, laying her band upon his breast, 
her cheek to him asa child ora young girl 
might bave done, asking for a caress, 

Wriothesley, taken so unawares, flushed 
crimson, He placed his hand beneath her 
chin, and turning her face more towards 
him, kissed her with exceeding gentleness 
upon the lips, 

“(iood-night,”’ he said again. 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 
(PVE pleasant informal dance was almost 
at an end; the word ‘‘carriages”’ had 
been mentioned once or twice, the 
young people pretending not to hear it. 

Karly in the evening the Curistmas tree 
had Leen lit in the great hall,and round it 
quite a uundred and fifty children of all 
sizes and ages and stations, froin the cot- 
ter’s aon to the little lordling, bad stood in 
speechiess delight. 

lt was allowed on all sides indeed to have 
been a gigantic Success; and happy were 
the little children of all ranks who went 
home that night literally loaded with toys 
and bon-bons, satiated with excitement and 
with every prospect of being extremely 
unwell in the morning. 

It ought by rightto have been called a 
New Year’s tree, as it was kept back until 
the second week in January to accommo- 
date the Vicat,who was absent unavoidably, 
and who would have broken his beart, ac- 
cording to Lady Lucy, if he had not been 
able to see the delight on his children’s 
faces when the unaccustorned dainties were 
placed in their little arms—poor children 
coming out of their cabinsand hovels and 
unlovely homes to join this sweet glimpse 
of Paradise. 

After the dispersion of the humbler 
guests, dancing had been got up amongst 
the house-party and those invited from the 
country round, 

lt was a farewell dance, said Lady Lucy 
regretfully to Marvel, who had done won- 
ders with the cuildren all the evening, and 
had developed a perfect talent for under- 
standing exactly what toy would best suit 
each child, 

“A horrid farewell dance!’ said Lady 
Lucy. ‘Il really wish you would change 
your inind at the eleventh hour and put 
off going to-morrow. Cicely can’t want 
you much until herown party is in full 
swing.’’ 

But Cicely, coming up at that moment 
and hearing this, was exceeding wroth,and 
declared that she had Marvel’s word to come 
south with ber to herown hoine, and that 
she would not let her off it for any sister- 
1D-law in the world. 

Tue dancing was kept up very briskly, 
and wasall the more enjoyed in that the 
dance itself was a ratber impromptu 
aftair. 

Nige! Savage, as every one remarked, 








wasin specially bigh spirits, and made 
himself absolutely cnarming to even the 
1a Kiy ones, who as a rule sat in 
SWoOOT ga 168 810Ng the walis, in rows 
as u rok “Aa [ h yhocks, 
Spirits bordered closely on 
Jospair; it was the last evening he would 
| wens wit Marvel. 
H 


6 might see her again—indeed his home 








was situated but a short distance trom Mra, 

Verulam’s—but he knew instinctively thar 
Cleely would not make him welcome at 
Grangemore, 

The very eyo of this made him reck. 
lees. He asked Marvel to dance with him 
far oftener than he usually permitted him- 
nelf to do; and she did not retuse him, 

She was looking more than ordinarily 
lovely because she was looking happy; she 
had tound a very deep gladness in the joy 
of those littie children, and a solace in the 
clinging of their eager arma. 

She was the one indeed, amongst all the 

rand ladies whom they singled out as their 

friend, and the one of whom they were 
least afraid. 

She had not yet iost the flush and the 
smiling lips that their open devotion had 
given her. 

She was dressed in white, as usual, but 
she wore no diainonds on this occasion— 
only some scented roses that lay upon her 
bosom and one white rose in her hair, 
There were roses, too, amongst the folds of 
her gown, and a bunch of them was tas- 
tened to her fan—all white. 

She was standing now against the mantel- 
sbelf, a tall, sweet, slender thing. 

When Savage once more made bis way 
to her to ask her to give him the dance just 
then beginning, Wriothesley, who saw hiin 
coming, and who stood near Marvel, witha 
quick frown went up to her and said: 

“Will you give me this dance?” 

“TI will give it,” said sne with some sur- 
prise; ‘‘but for married people to dance to- 
gether——”’ 

“! know. It is an atvomination in my 
sight also; but, if you will waltz with me 
trom this door to the door opposite, it is all 
I shall ask.”’ 

“I should be ungenerous indeed to re- 
fuse so slight a request,’’ said she, smiling. 

She placed her hand on bis arm almost as 
Savage came up to her. 

“You are engaged?’’ he said, his tone an 
astonished 2 on. . 

“Yes, Did you too wish to dance this 
with me? The next, if you will, then,” re- 
plied she sweetly. 

Wriothesley coughed sharply ina little 
way that he had when annoyed; but he said 
nothing, and presently his arm was round 
her waist. 

When they came tothe prescribed door, 
he seeined to forget all about his compact 
with her, and wenton dancing until they 
caine to it the second time. 

“You dance exquisitely,’’ he said then. 
“Will you come into the conservatory and 
rest a while?’”’ 

**No thank you,” said she, with a certain 
hasty determination. 

‘It seems strange, does it not,’’ he went 
on presently, ‘that, though I have known 
you all your life, and though we have been 
married —bow long?” 

“You know—a year and a half,”’ replied 
she coldly. 

“S.uill this is the first time we have ever 
danoed together.”’ 

“Is it so strange? Science has made won- 
derful strides, certainly, but it has not yet 
arranged for the waltzing of two people to- 
gether when one is in England and the 
other in the Rocky Mountains,” 

“Do you know,” said he, looking full at 
her, “you are the biggest deception f 
know! A person with your eyes and 
mouth should not know what it is to be 
severe.” 

“*T suppose even a person with my lips 
and eyes can be taught severity by life’s 
cruelties; yet I hate myself for being in 
such a inood as this,’’ said she, with frank 
regret, turning her beautiful pathetic face 
to bis. ‘I should not make heartless 
speeches On a night when I have been 80 
happy. Those little children—did you no- 
tics how glad they looked, how their eyes 
sparkled, how their little bands trembied 
with delight? Ob,it was lovely to see them! 
Yos, | have been happy.” 

She paused, 

“Until now?’’—gloomily. 

She turned her eyes on him as if not un- 
derstanding. then— 

“Oh, no; your thought is wrong! My 
mind ran upon another subject altogetier 
—I did not think of you,’’ said she simp!y. 
“I was only wondering if you woud let 
me give a Christinas-tree next year to the 
little ones on the Ringwood estate.”’ 

“Let you! Havel then proved myself 
so stern 4 task-master that you must grow 
so red and so nervous when making a lit- 
tle request like that? Is not all that I nave 
youre?”’ 

“Not all,” she said, in a low tremulous 
tone; and then suddenly she put up her 
hand, as if to prevent bis reply. ‘Not # 
word!”’ she entreated. “I don’t know why 
I said that; there was no meaning in it— 
none. I don’t want anything.”’ 

Then, with painful shyness, stammering 
over each word she uttered in her endeavor 
to get back into the aafe harbor of common- 
place con verse— 

“Then I may give the poor—your poor— 
a Christmas tree next year?’’ - 

““You may do precisely what you like, 
replied he icily, chilled by ber evident 
sbrinking from anything deeper than mere 
surface friendliness with him, ‘That stress 
upon the pronoun was scarcely necessary, ! 
think; surely they are your yr ale. 
You may repudiate me if you will, but you 
have to acknowledge their claims upol 
you.” 

She stood silent, her eyes cast down—dis 
tressed, not knuwing what to say. 

“Itseems to me that your charity 
boundless to allthe world save meé i 
went on, With a supercilious siniie. — 
to Savage just now you granted grace, aot 
| ing how deplorably he regretted the |os* 
| of this dance. By-the-by, you have danced 
a good deal with him to-night. I bave 
never thought of asking the question Dé 
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fore; but is hea very interesting sort of 
person?”’ 


He spoke asone athirst for nnoenen 
and Marvel resented his tone, feeling 
atinctively the falseness of it. 

“7 have always found him so,” she said 
calmly. 

This rejoinder of Marvel's, coming hon- 
estly from her heart, disconcerted Wrio- 
thesley—but she did not know it—more 
than all the elaborate answers that she 
could have invented. 

“So it seermsa,”’ 

At tbat inoment the person under discus- 
sion could be seen by both making his way 
to them. 

Wriothesley saw that he bred barely time 
to say another word beforé he would be 
within hearing; 80, his temper not befug at 
ius best, he made that word as pungent a@ 
he could. 


“Don’t let bim become too interesting!”’ 
he said, with a rather unpleasant Intonation, 
having given himeelf barely time to bow 
and retire as Savage joined her. 

Mrs. Verula n, {tom afar, had watched all 
this, and, though their conversation was 
denied ber, their Gountenanoes were not; 
and she drew a very oorrect inference of 
what had passed from the lights and shades 
of feeling that marked therm. 

“] wish Marvel had not been educated in 
so severely simple a school,’ she said to 
Sir George, who without invitation of any 
sort had followed her to her retreat behind 
the curtains of a window. 

“Why?” said he vaguely,being busy pol- 
isbing his glasses at tue moment. 

‘‘Why? How atupid you are! Because, of 
course, if she were a little more alive to 
the general run of things, she would know 
how not toruffle Wriothesley’s feelings at 
every step.”’ 

“Ruffling will do him good,” said Sir 
George. 

“That is your opinion; it doesn’t follow 
that it is a correct one.” 

“You form it!’ said Sir George, spread- 
ing out bis hands in the meekest self- 
abnegation. 

‘And yet [ don’t know; perbaps you are 
right,’”? said she thoughtfully, touched 
doubtless by his bumility. ‘Well, never 
mind Wriothesley. He is really, in my 
estimation, hardly worth an argument,”’ 

**W ho is?”’ 

‘Mrs. Dameron, for example,” said she, 
in atone of withering disgust. ‘‘Was there 
ever 80 lainentable a person? Look ac her! 
W bat on earth bas she done to her hair to- 
night? Really, with a straw or twothrown 
in, she would be excellent as Ophelia at ber 
maddest! For my part, 1 don’t think she 
looks proper—en?”’ 

“Tnat’s an awful question,” said Sir 
George, staring bard at the despised Mra, 
Dameron, who stood opposite to him at the 
other side of the room, and who really was 
very marvellously attired, 

“Which meansthat you are afraid to an- 
swer it,” said Mrs. Verulam, with a shrug. 

“I’m positive there isa latent fear within 
you that soune day you will be banged, and 
you are always providing against that un- 
pleasant possibility. You live in a determ- 
nation not to comuiit yourself!” 

‘What a thing for you to say!”’ exclaimed 
he, with deep reproach. ‘Why, I do noth- 
ing else whenever fortune gives me five 
oe, dhe alone with you! Even now I fol- 
lowed you here to - 

“Yes, What brought you here?” de- 
manded she briskly. ‘*Who asked you to 
come and sit bere with me?” 

“Noone. I saw you alone, and so I 
came, You sent your partner fora shawl, 
I think; and I, knowing where it was, de- 
spatched bim in the opposite direction. 
He will be a good while finding it, I 
think.’’ 

Mrs. Verulam waa silent, from reasons 
untold, 

“I thought it an excellent opportunity,” 
went on Sir George in his studiotsly even 
way, “to ask you once more to——”’ 

“I do hope you are not going to begin 
that all over again?’’ interrupted she, with 
some indignauon. 

‘IT am beginning nothing. 
ing on with it.’’ 

‘‘Am Ito understand,” exclaimed she, 
wrath growlug wari within ber at this 
persistence, “that you intewd proposing to 
ine in every corner of every rovin of every 
house we may chance to enter, and benind 
every available curtain’’—with @ glance at 
her present surroundings—‘‘until happy 
death steps in to save me irom you?’ 

“You bave indeed discovered my fixed 
determination!’’ 

“Atter all that happened years ago—after 
ail you promised thea! Weil, I shall know 
how to believe you next time!”’ 

“So long as there is a next timme’’—im- 
perturbavly — ‘1 can be happy about 
that.’’ 

“You hope to torment me into saying 
‘Yes’’’—with an angry little laugh. ‘But 
you don’t know me if youthink 60. I can 
endurea great deal. I am quite eo 
against persecution of that sort. And, be- 
sides, if the worst comes to the worat,I have 
aremedy, There is one thing that remains 
to me.”’ 

“And that?’’ 

‘‘] shall warry some other man.” 

‘Tun possible!’’ 

“Tum possible! Rut how then?”’ 

‘*Because I shall always assassinate that 
man upon bis wedding morning!” 





1 am only go- 


Mrs. Verulam stared sternly for a mo- 
ment at the pattern in the lace « urtain 06 


fore ber, and then burstoutiaugbing. Sbeé 
Was st ndignant however. 
lo think that you,our acientific friend 





ahe said scornfu vy 4 | give way 


Su 


| ‘1 do, then. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ARVEL,don’t stand on ceremony with 
me,’”’ began Mra. Verulam, herself 

pausing on the threshold of Lad 

riothesley’s bed-room. ‘The fact is, 
am not sleepy, and I should dearly love a 
little gossip with you; so, if you are too 

tired ——’’ 

‘Not too tired, but———”’ 

“] see’’—making a little chagrined moue 
—that ‘but’ is ine pe with meaning. If 
not tired, you would still be alone to Swell 
on vour latest triuinph.” 

“You are not such a Solon as you believe 
yourself, after all. That ‘but’ of wnicy you 
comnpiain was the commencement of a much 
more mundane speech. | was going to 
make the confession, pur et simple, that I 
am dreadiully hungry.” 

“Never say itagain!”’ cried Mrs. Verulam 
gaily. “Come—those cormorants of this 
evening have no doubt left us something 
still dWpon the supper-table! Let us go a- 
foraging.’” 

“Weil,I’ve been thinking,’ said Marvel, 
glancing downwards at the louse white 
robe, heavily trimmed with Duchesse lace, 
thatshe was wearing, and then at Mra, 
Verulam, radiant in an exquisite neglige 
of pale-biue cashmere, ‘that perhaps we 
had better waita bit, They may not all 
have gone to bed yet, and to meet them 
like this!’’ 

“Would they faint?’’ asked Mrs, Verulam 
—who knew how well she looked in ethe- 
real blue, and would not have objected to 
an accidental rencoutre—-and then she 
laughed a little, ‘Better they sbould 
faint than that you should die of starva- 
tion.” 

‘Better neither. I daresay I shall live 
on your conversation for another half-hour 
or so, until we bear the click of the sinok- 
ing-rooin door and the tramp, tramp, up- 
stairs, Come—now for your gossip!”’ 


She stirred the fire vigorousiy, pushed 
Cicely into a huge arm-chair, and flung 
herself upon the rug at her feet. 

“It is poor—it is unworthy the name! 
No big scandal ornaments it. It is only 
“a word or two about Mrs. Soarlett, and 


“Then I won’t hear it!”” exclaimed Mar- 
velsharply, putting up her hands to ber 
ears. ‘] can’t bear to hear her name inen- 
tioned. It hurts me somehow!”’ 

“There,don’t be a goose!”’ said Mra, Veru- 
lam. ‘You needn’t feel all that now; she 
can no longer do you any harm, her day is 
past. Still I don’t wonder at your dislike 
of her. I sbouid feel it myself; and for 
that reason | have decided on notasking ber 
to Grangemore next month.”’ 

Marvei got up on her knees and 
at her anxiously. 

“Why have you come that decision?” she 
said, ‘You asked her last year, why should 
pou exclude her from your party now? [ 

ope you will not, Cicely! It will look as 
if—— They willatisay it in because of 
Fulke; and, I reallvdo not think he is in 
love with her now.” 

“Oh, no; one can see that! As I have 
just been saying, her day is past. We were 
rather inistaken about that at first. But yet 
I do not like to ask ber, Marvel, when I 
nee how aborninably she treats yvou,.”’ 

Tt does not touch ine now. It used to 
do #o, I contess, but, now!”’ 

It seemed to ver that it was a very recent 
now. 

‘Do not leave ber out because of me; she 
will be an addition to your partv for one 
thing, sbe isso beaucitul and 80 much the 
fashion; and I have reason to think she 
expects and hopes for an invitation from 

ou.”’ 
4 “From me? For Heaven's sake why? f 
could name you five different houses at this 
moment, very touch more important than 
mine, where 6he would be received with 
open arms!”’ 

“Nevertheless I know she would accept 
your invitations before any of the others,” 

“Still bunkering after Wriothesley? I 
must say, Marvel, you are either the soul 
of generosity or else’’—with a keen glance 
at her—**you have made the discovery that 
Wriothesley at «4 distance is more desirable 
than Wriothesley near."’ 


looked 





“You mean "asked Marvel,a little 
cold, # little puzzled; and she drew back 
from her, 

“Nothing,” said Cicely, with a quick 


pang of remorse, “Dou'’t mind me; it is 
only that when that woman’s name is ien- 
tioned I always lose my temper,”’ 
“Well, don’t inind that—don’'t inind any- 
thing. Do nottowart her in this matter. 
Do you know’’—laying her arms on Cicely’s 
knees and looking upat her with lovely 
solemn eyes—'l do not think it is Fulke 
she thinks of 80 tnuch 4s me!” 
“You? What a conceited chilld.”’ 
Mra, Verulam burst out laughing. 
“After all, | daresay you are rigit,’’ she 
said, “the deposed queen must naturally 
follow, with a feverish hope of a break- 
down, the fortunes of the usurper, Weal, 
your majesty shall be obeyed; I will 
wive her the desired invitation to-cjwur- 
row."’ 
“Tbank you,’ said Marvel simply. ‘I 
ain glad you have arranged it #0. Cicely”’ 
—regarding ver earnest! y--‘‘nas it ever oc- 
curred to you that she 14 very il1?”’ 
“Never--she is too insolent for that! 
Lucy once hinted something of the kind 
to ine, but I don’t believe it.”’ 
Sometimes in the very tid- 
| dle of ber most brilliant moments 

seeins to shrink into herself, and a curious, 
| almost cruel light glows within her eyes, | 
know it, { have watched it, and I think it 





ashe 


is born of pain. On, Cicely, I am sure that 
she ia sufferiog secretiv, sliientiy, that « 
tries to hide the knowledge 


wor 


ly. But, even If true, I confess I shouldn’t 
cry about it. What are you so solemn about 
now, Marvel? I do believe’’—severely — 
“you would do that falee creature a good 
turn if you could!” 

Marvel pondered a moment. 

“I would,” she said at last bravely. ‘‘Call 
me poor-s Irited it you will; but I only 
wish I had the chance of doing it.” 

“Spirit? You haven't a particle!” said 
Mrs. Verulain “gyomy ¢ 

“Not an atom, 1 often think It is strange, 
is it not? that I should e desire her friend- 
ship. I can’t explain it even to myself,and 
be I know I would do anything to kill this 
1atred with which I have so evidently in- 
spired her. That curious fascination | felt 
on first seeing ber, you remember? and 
whichI believed to be a mere passing 
emotion that would die away on acquaint- 
ance, has strengthened rather than de- 
creased,”’ 


“You area dreamer of dreams,” said 
Mrs. Verulam, trying hard to be contempt- 
uous, and failing. “And yetis it wine to 
strive ao hard against one’s natural work- 
jage? You would bea saint, but can you? 
Js it possible to love one’s enemy? 6 all 
know ‘the world and life’s wo big to pass 
for a dream;’ yet you would make yourself 
4 mere puppetin it, the world, I mean, to 
be tossed to and fro at the whim ofa worth- 
lease worldling, consoling yourseif per- 
chanoe with the thought thatit ia all for 
your soul’s benefit! Or else, perhaps, is it 
that you would say— 


‘IT do these wild things in sheer despite, 
And play the fooleries you catch me at 
In pure rage!’ 


—-for tooleries they are, darling, if you 
think it your duty to act the Good Saumari- 
tan to Leonie Scarilett.’’ 

“I never knew you #0 severe before. I 
have told you how I feel towards her, dear 
Cicely; and, whatever motives you may 
impute to me, I cannot alter now. 1 am 
no saint, no angel—no hypocrite either!’’ 

She spoke the last three words in a very 
low tone, and large tears gatuered in her 
eyen, 

“Oh, Marvel, whata word to use! If I 
have hurt you, how shall I forgive my- 
self?” 

Marvel laugned, and blinked back the 
tears, 

“You have not hurt me—you could not,”’ 
she said; “I understand you too well for 
that. Kut Mra, Soarlett, [ confess, is a 
troublesome subject. Let us forget ber and 
take to something else—Sir George, for 
example, Whatot him? I duly noted the 
fact that you Jost yourself with bin for a 
considerable tiine behind the curtains, Lut 
{ could not discover by mere scrutiny if 
anything or nothing came of it,’’ 

“Something certainily—an unlimited 
supply of abuse as applied by me to him. 
On’’—with a sigh of angry Impatience—''I 
don’t velieve there is under heaven so an- 
noying @ nan!” 

“] believe atall events tuat there is no 
manu 80 well suited to you or who loves you 
so well. IL believe aleo that you love him,” 

“Novody can prevent you, of course. 
This is a tree country. Believe away as 
bard as you can.” 

“Well, now, honestly, whatdo you think 
yourself?” 

“If you put it #0, I shall feel myself com- 
pelled to lie, When any one saya to you, 
‘Now I tell you the honest truth,’ or, ‘Well, 
to be bonest with you,’ grasp at once the 
fact (hat # tremendous tarradiddle is about 
to be poured into your ears,” 

‘Nonsense, Cicely! IL don’t want to 
listen to such trash as that. But there is 
Sir George; and I do think’’—softly press- 
ing Cicely’s face towards her with her littie 
velvet palin, so that the fire-flaines tell 
upon it—that sometimes you feel that he 
—that he ls——”’ 

“Not at all—nota bit of it!” Interrupted 
Mrs. Verulain, with great apiomb, You 
give me credit too much, Some day I 
shall seem to you a disgraceful defaulter; 
yet, with regard to Sir George, I don’t 
inind admitting to you, and you only; that 
he is the main wall of the biggest enigma 
I know, Do 1 like him? Do IT dislike 
hin? Is he the most uncompromising bore 
1 kuow or the most entertaining com- 
panion? Do I wish bim dead or would bis 
death be acalamity? Toall those questions 
[ tell myself perpetually [ have nu answec 
readyv—yet there is one thing.” 

Sne drew herself up into#a more lively 
posture, and siniled as if amnused at herself. 

“ft atany time IL ruiss bin at my elbow, 
I contess I feel deeply wronged! How can 
that be accounted for? It is the more 
difficult because, when he is there, I in- 
variably feel indignant. Now what would 
you make out of all that?” 
| “A conundruin of course, a4 you sug- 
| gested, and one too to which Sir George 
| alone will find the answer—give him the 
cnance,”’ 
| Her last suggestion was uttered In a sweet 
| voles full of entreaty. 
| “Has he enlisted youln his service? If 

40, & Inost sweet emissary!’’ said Mra. 
| Verulam, stooping to kiss her brow, 

“But,” gaily, “surely he has chances 
j}enougb! He is coming to me next 
} month,’”? 

“Hie has stayed with you often before 
that mneans notiing.”’ 

“Say you #0, fair prophe tess? 
works wouders, as they teil us, 


# 
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what this month mnay bring forth!’’ 
“There yoes theclick of the smoking- 
rooin door!" cried Marvel suddeniy. ‘Did 
ear it? No? You must bedeaf then. 
“A ale 
neasured 


m7 eet , t atair 
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Wriothesley entered the next room, and 
there went fussing about a deal, and 
did quite a tremenaous business with the 
poker, #o that it might reasonably be sup- 
posed that his fire was now aglow. 

And then suddenly all sounds died 
away, end the house was as still aa though 
death alone instead of eager life reigned in 


“Come now,” said Marvel, who was 
standing at the open door to make sure that 
the last footsteps had indeed died away. 
“Now we may venture.”’ 

They stole downstairs on tiptoe and en- 
tered the supper-room, which waa deserted 
and jampleaa; but it was only the work of a 
moment to transform it once more into a 
ohamber of light, 

They were still laughing and chatting 
over it, when the door opened and Nigel 
Savage came in, 

He looked pale, haggard, and altogether 
as inijserable as a man might be. The amile 
he conjured up, when with a start he awoke 
toa sense of their presence, was both 
atrained and unhappy. 

“Why, I thought you were al! in bed!” 
cried Mra, Verulam, half rising from ber 
chair. 

“The rest may be; I am not,” returned 
he “ge “Tama wakeful soul at all 
tines, Sleep is coy with ne, and eludes ine 
many a night and oft—so oft Indeed that | 
sometimes dread to woo her. To-night 
It was a happy fear, as it chances, aa it 
has Onoe nore brought ine into your com- 

ny.’ 

He smiled more naturally as he sald this, 
as he concluded what ought to have been 
the most cheerful portion of his speech, he 
sighed heavily. 

“That most unlovely of all passions, 
hunger, brought us,’’ sald Mra, Verulam 
wally. “Kut what, may I ask, drove you 
at such an hour to the deserted banquet- 
hall?” 

He looked embarrassed, and hesitated asa 
one “might who was about to arrange an 
answer that was far from the truth, when 
kindly Fate, in the shape of Mra, Verulam’'s 
mnaid, saved him from “ye readie lie” that 
was now prepared to trip with lightness 
froin bis tongue. 

‘“*Madau,"’ whispered the maid, ‘‘a note 
from Sir George. He said it saa to be 
delivered immediately. It ia in your 
room, I—’’ 

“Very good,” whispered her mistress 
sedately—‘tyou can go.” 

But chen she went too, leaving Marvel 
and Nigel Savage alone in the half-lit oak 
panelled dining-rooin, 

“Well,” said Marvel lazily, looking up 
at him, ‘‘what did bring veut 

She had come over to the resuscitated 
fire, and was leaning back in the depths of 
a huge arm-chalr, eating slowly and with 
evident pleasure some crystallized fruita 
she had carried away from the table, 

Her pretty loose wn clung softly to 
her figure, and half her rounded arms was 
bare, 

She was a little fatigued after the Cancin 
and general exertions of the even'n . colt 
this had thrown a suspicion of languor Into 
her beautiful eyes, 

To Savage she had never before looked 
#> lovely, and a very passion of despair 
and regret awoke within him—for himself, 
In that the love oi tim iile was bound to 
wither and die without bope of fruition, 
without touch of gladness; tor her, because 
he believed her unloved, uncared for, a 
pearl thrown to one who kuew not ihe 
value of goma, It seemed to bim a cruelly 
that cried aloud for vengeance and redress 
that this priceless thing should be for ever 
tied to one who saw not ber perfections, 
whilst there was another who would bave 
thought bimself only too blessed if per- 
initted to lay hia very life at her teet. 

There was in hitn a very keen sense of 
the hopelessness of all things as he stood 
now ne down upon ner, with the 
knowledge fall upon him that perhaps— 
indeed in all human probability—it waa tor 
the last tine, 

lie had known fora good while that he 
muat go, and this night bad decided him, 
He would leave at once, 

He could no longer trust hitmnself to stay 
with berand beatient, He had quite de 
terinined to guard his secret to the laast—to 
take itaway with hin, oO buat she tight 
never know; although there wasa vehement 
desire within him ts tei her—to let her 
know the strength of the love with which 
she bad inspired nis. 

And now—now as he gazed on her, lo, 
all his goodtresolutiona faded and died from 
hitnn, and only nls wild sorrow and his 
craving to speak aloud the love that waa 
consuining bin recuained! 

* Well?” said ahe again, as «she finished 
the last of her saweetineats and cast # little 
sidelong glance to see if there were any 
more. “You don’t tell me, How was it 
you came in here?’ 

Hor innocent persistence and the lovely 
playful sunile she gave bitn died away with 
the last remnant of righteous determina- 
tion left to hin, 

*Muast | teil you—really?’’ be asked, ina 
tone that was elightiy unsteady. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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TWO STARS. 





BY J. CARBELL, 





1 miseed two stars of beauty rare, 
Two stare that brightly shone, 

And often thought and wondered where 
The wanderers had fown, 


Fach night for yeare lL fruitiess sought 
The starry heavens lined, 

Fach night for years I vainiy wrought 
These errant geme to find. 


To-night I saw your face hy chance, 
And found within your eyes, 

To light thy emile, thy eunny glance, 
Fach brilllant wanderer hes, 

——_- =. - 


DEFEATED. 


BY JESSIF MACLEOD, 








CHAPTER II. 


HF next morning Lady Constanoe ap- 
iy peared atthe breakfast table at her 

usual hour, first golug up Ww her father 
and kissing hit affectionately. 

“You look a little pale, my dear. Your 
frequent headaches give mie great anxiety. 
I wish you would consult somebody. Are 
you @ure you feel equal to going to 
Court, #0 much standing is faliguing, re 
member."’ 

“Dearest father, do not be anxious about 
me, f amin perfect health, thank Heaven! 
There is something, something In London 
that does not sult ine, Then, #o many 
parties, so many balle; I don’t care for 
them now, Tshall be vlad when they are 
over!" 

She sighed involuntarily. 

“Constance,” aaid be seriously, “one of 
your inost argent suitors was here yeater- 
day. He wishes to speak to-——’’ 

“IT know who you mean,’’ sbe cried gaily. 
“Prescott told me. He is coming again to- 
day. Colonel Mephistopheles,” 

“Constance!” 

“Well, be ia like him, that is, he is the 
iinage of Retach’s outlines of him, lanky, 
thin-jawed, aquiline pose, yellow akin,and 
stony eyes of pale emerald, that pierce 
through one, endeavoring Ww read every 
thought, every feeling of the heart. He is 
my favorite aversion.” 

“If these are indeed your true sentiments 
it fs useless to speak wore of bis purpose in 
calling yesterday.”’ 

‘“CQhoite useless, dear father. I should be 
pleased never to hear Lis name wentioned 
again. IT should be more than pleased if I 
never saw him again,’’ she replied earnest- 
ly, with a shudder. 

What unseen power is there whioh warns 
ux of the approach of evil? 

Lady Constance felt cold and chill as she 
spoke of him; she bad a natural antipathy 
for Colone! Despard, which circumstances 
had heightened, but as yet she was uncon- 
scious that he was her enemy. 

About one o'clock the Coionel arrived; 
he carried a small morocco }ewel-case in his 
hand. 

Hie was ushered into a large vacant draw- 
iIng-roomn, where he waited alone for a con- 
aiderable time, Lady Coustanoe particu- 
larly disliked the custom of receiving 
friends on these oooasions, and having her- 
self and her dreas criticized. 

A carriage drove up to the door—-it was 
her aunt, Lady Treyelles, who had called 
for her. 

Colonel Despard became iupatient and 
angry; be perceived that the young lady 


did not intend granting him an inter- 
view. 
llowever, the door was now. thrown 


open, and she entered acoompanied by her 
father, aslight bow from her, and no ex- 
tended hand, He thought her lovelier than 
over, 

She was dressed in a rich white satin 
dreas, embroidered with gold pomegran- 
ates; bertrain was of verdita blue of the 
palest ahade, Sitmliar.y arabes ued, trim- 
med with priceless lace and pomegranate 
blossom, 

Her colffure was ber brown hair, drawn 
back from her white brow and twisted with 
real pomegranate flowers and plumes; her 
corsage was adorned also by the real flow- 
6rs, as was her bouquet, all sent from Ltaly 
for this Occasion herinetically sealed, She 
wore no jewels, 


“Weare in haste,” said the Marquess. 
“Lady Tregelles is waiting. We must bave 
the pleasure of seeing you some other time, 
Colonel.”’ 

“Stay!”’ cried the Colonel hastily; “only 
one moment Lady Constance, . 
without jewela Will you do me tne bonor 
of accepting these rubies?’ 

Stepping forward, be opened the case, 
which contained a set of these splendid 
jewels. For one instant the young lady 
looked astonished at the offering; she then 
said caliuly: 

“I thank you, Colonel Deapard, for your 
kiod intentions, but | must decline BOE pt- 
ing them--I dislike wearing orpamente;” 
she turned from bim-—-but he had not yet 
shot his parting arrow, 

“Forgive me, Lady Constance,” he said, 
in an offensively oconfidental undertone, 
‘nut wear jewels—wear them for your 
own sake—unpleagant remarks are being 
made."’ 

“sir!” cried 
fare you!”’ 


ashe, in n iignation, “how 


Swop, Constance,"’ exclaimed the Mar 

1) wen ‘<“olonel Despard ineans we ar 
Ct friend he is telling ua o fidentixul!ly 
whatthe world saya. My dear child. ws 
are a Pa ie rot ok « ur Dut wo back 
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to your room and don your opals and dia- 
monds for my sake.” 

She stood irresolate, the flush of pride 
fading slowly from her tace, leaving ‘t of 
lily paleness. 

“Dearest father, for your sake I would do 
mnuch, but 1am in haste, my sunt must 
not be kept waiting. 1 promise to 
wear my ornaments, however, at the bal! 
to-night.” 

With a stiff bend to the Colonel, she trip- 
ped away, her train over ber arm. 

This time the discoinfited suitor was foil- 
ed, but be had more pulsoned arrows in his 
quiver. 

As for Lady Constance, she bad read 
the hidden Innuendo in that hateful sub- 
dued voice, knowing now that she had an 
enemy. 

Upon entering the ball-room of Bridge- 
water House, Lady Coustance,as usual, was 
immediately surrounded by a host of ad- 
mnirera, to whoin was now added the young 
Lord Laviugton, 

She was attired in white satin, with dia- 
phanous draperiea, with the same flowers 
that ehe had worn at the drawing-room, 
natural pomegranate-blossom, but she had 
donned a fine set of pearls which had been 
her mother’s—sbe was perfection. 

Her tabiets were tilled. 

“No, I never waltz now,” said she, in re- 
ply to an iovitation of the young noble- 
man,s but 1 will ait and tale one with 
you Inatead, and listen to your experiences 
In the East. I am glad to see you back 
again;’’ she spoke in the sweetest of 
voices, ‘‘We have unissed vou, Lord Lav- 
ington,” 

“Itis worth while going away for two 
years to hear you say that,’’ he answered, 
looking pleased. 

‘I think all men should travel and see 
other peoples and their custorns; it frees 
them from prejudice, as there ia generally 
something which might be grafted upon 
ourown advantage. Yet tooinuch travel- 
ing js unadvisable, it fosters the inclination 
tor a roving, unsettled life.’’ 

“Well after a man has traveled sufficient- 
ly to clear the cob-webs off bis brain, and 
get soine new ideas, what would you ad- 
vise him to dof”’ 

“Settle down on bis estate, and take care 
of bis own."’ 

‘Then J shall act on your ad vioe, instead 
of running over to Australia, I wil! settle 
down ag you call it, see that my poor peo- 
ple have model cottages, regular wages,the 
children sent to school, and the old men 
and women sitting inthe warm chimney- 
corners, the men amoking, the grannies 
knitting, for the rest of their lives. I re- 
inember a good idea of poor Harbury—" 
here he stopped, suddenly remembering he 
was on forbidden ground, 

For one moment there wasa pause, Lady 
Constance sat like a statue; when she tried 





you are | 


to speak, her voice was gone; with true 
chivalry he pretended not to notice the 
effect of his words and turned his eyes else- 
where, resumed talking, but a little at ran- 
dom, it must be confessed, 

However, she speedily regained her com- 
posure, though her handa trembled some- 
what, 

“You are looking tired, Lady Constance; 
this is a fatiguing day for you,’”’ said the 
voice of Colonel Despard, who had saunt- 
ered up to her; “you are right noi to 
dance." 

“Tam about to do so now,” she replied, 
rising, forthe waltz had terminated, and 
taking Lord Lavington’s offered arm, left 
hie, 

He was foiled again, fora time, but wait- 
ed and watched for iis opportunity: he 
knew it would come in the course of that 
evening; acoess within the circle of Lady 
Constance was difficult, as she was popular 
with young ladies of ber own age, who, 
loving her well, forgot to be jealous, 

Thus, when she sat out the waltzes, there 
was alwayvea iively conversation in her 
vicinity. 


“You all appear to be much amused,” 
said Colonel Desnard to a lady. “May | 
te admitted as a listener?” : 

“It isa pity you were not here a little 


sooner. Mra, Fosbrooke has been enter- 

taining us with the drollest story—about 

that Lord Haden who has married his cook 
the iast scandal out.’ 

“No, not the last, | have one newer than 
that.”” 

“Are you snre it is true?’”’ 

“Quite.” 

‘*Then pray let us hear it, Make room 
for Colone! Despard, be bas a good story to 
tell us!” 

Lady Constance was engaged in conver- 
sation witb a lady and Lord Lavington, yet 
she could not help hearing his clear in- 
cisive worda, 

“Wella morning or two ago, an intimate 
friend of mine was by chance out at an 
early hour, when, in passing by a jeweler’s 
shop, alady whom he thought be recog- 
nized, though she was mufiled up in 





velis and wraps, caine out and entered a 
oommmon street cab,”’ 

Lady Constance started. 

“This sounds promising!” 
Fosbrooke, 

“This lady is so distinguished, is of such 
high rank—such a star, in short, of the 
fashionable world—that my friend followed 
her, thinking ita duty be owed to society 


cried Mrs, 


*A daty—ha, ba, ha!”’ 





cab stopped; the lady alighted, opened a 
| door in the garden-wall, and entered; my 
friend waited a considerable time, but she 
lid not come out again.’ 
‘l see nothing tn that,”’ beerved Mre 
wbrooke ‘Perhaps she wen 


ene A ~ 
” 


KTapo laken 
rant. W ere ethe eca ia 


Waita minute, My friend aacertaine 





‘In the environs, at a secluded house,the | 


thata young and handsome author re- 
sided there, that the lady was a con- 
stant visitor, for hours together, and my 
friend——” 

“Why does not Colonel Despard say at 
once that it was himself—his description is 
too graphic for second hand!’’ exclaimed 
Lady Constance, suddenly joining in the 
conversation, and looking at him ooldly 
and scornfully with ber beautiful hazel 
eyes flashing, and her upper lip curling 
haagbtily. 

Their eyes met, his steel-like ones bore 
an expression that she could not mistake. 
She never quailed, though she understood 
bim perfectly; Lady Constance had a spirit 
which rose to the occasion, 

“IT should most decidedly say that your 
veiled lady has a secret,’”’ continued 
#8he, 

“Of what kind?” he asked, 

“That, as aduty you owe to society, is 
for you to ascertain, Colonel Despard, you 
must dive into the affair as s00n as pos 
sible; suppose we say to-morrow,” 

Aas this was the Colonel’s intention he 
was disappointed at being met with his 
own weapons, 

“You are right, Lady Constance; my 
friend will lose no time, perhaps he will 
call on the band#ome author in the morn- 
ing.’’ 

[he listeners were atnused,although they 
did not understand her badinage—hbe did, 
She detied him. 

After that she talked gaily and with ani- 
ination, and completely ignored hit, No 
one would imagine that in ber beart the 
beautiful young woman trembled; over- 


whelmed with anxiety, its inward cry 
war 

“Whatahall Ido? Whatshall I do’” A 
lovely pink suffused her usually pale 
cheek. She laughed, she was very much 
excited; the Colonel watched her like a 
basiliak, 


‘What a beautiful waltz!’’ she exclaimed 
as the band struck up; “‘itisnew, 1 never 
neard it before; it is really tempting;’’ and 
ashe beat time on the floor witha little foot 
cased in white satin and gold, 

“Break your vow, Lady Constance, and 


allow me the pleasure of——,’’ said a gen- 
tlemnan. 
‘1 never wade a vow!” interrupted 


Bne, 

“Then yield to the temptation,’’ 
Lord Lavington, 

“7 think I must,for this once! and I must 
dance with you—because you have been 
away 80 long!”’ 

Delightedly the young man encircled 
her waist with his arm, and they were lost 
to the Colonel's astonished eyes, arnidst the 
crowd of dancers. 

“T} am out of practice,” said Lady Con- 
stance when they had reached the extreme 
end of the ball-rooim, 

“| must rest.’’ 

A #ettoe was placed in a reocess,surround- 
ed by tlowers, here she satdown. She had 
become very pale. 

“Lord Lavington,” she said suddenly, 
“you tnentioned a name an hour or two 
ago, which is seldom mentioned now,never 
tome, The unfortunate are generally for- 
gotten by the happy and prosperous, You 
are an exception to the rule, for you spoke 
kindly of hit,”’ 

“You mean Josselyn—he was an early 
friend; although tive years ny senior, he 
was iny favorite companion at Eton, and 
foucht all uiy battles, 

| was very sorry when that wretched in- 
vestigation took place,but leaving England 
so soon after, | have heard nothing of bim, 
W here is he—do you know?”’ 

“Hush! Yes, i do know. Oh, Lord Lav- 
ington! if you ever felt a triendship for 
him, now is the time to show it, He is ill, 
friendiess—hiding away from the world, 
which bas deserted hitn, Will you go to 
hit to-morrow, and take hiin away to the 
country?” 

“Dear Lady Constance, I will do any- 
thing you wish; do not distress yourself,’’ 
for she looked faint and her lips quivered, 
The loyal young man recognized the down- 
fall of rose-colored hopes he began to en- 
tertain, and saw that her sudden wish to 
waltz was bul a ruse in order to speak with 
him quietly; be sighed, but was true tothe 
ih Ta, 

“T will go to him at ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning; give ine the address,’’ said he, 
producing a tiny tablet, 

Lady Constance wrote down ‘Mr, Schrei- 
ber, < Priory Walk, Fulnam.’’ “You will 
never repent this Kindness, never, Lord 
Lavington; there are yourcredentials,’’ said 
she, presenting them. ‘‘Now I will seek 
Lady Tregelles, and go hoime,”’ 


cried 





CHAPTER ILI. 


VOLONEL DESPARD visited the house 
( at l'ulham at twelve o’clock the follow- 
ing day. This time he bammered at 
tue garden door—in vain; but learned from 
& policernan who stood at the top of the 
lane, Watching his proceedings, that two 
gentlemen with portinanteaux had gone 
away ln acab, nearly two hours before,and 
that Soon after the old servant had come 
out, locked the gate, and departed with a 
bundiea. 
“Which looks as if 


} 


they was all off 
somewhere,’ remarked the observant 
officer. 

‘Iw seta watch on the house,’’ said 
the Colonel to himself; “and another at 
(irosvenor Square,”’ 

This he did for a whole week, without 
any resuits, The Fulnam house remained 

uVisite and uly Constance rods with 
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One morning the detective on duty in 
Grosvenor Square rushed into the Colonel's 
apartment at the Albany. 

“The young lady has gone away, sir. 
She and ber maid went to the Great 
Western Terminus this morning. They 
have leftby the nine o’clock train for 
Worcester!” 

The Colonel, who was breakfasting, 
sprang up. 

‘“There’s nothing sly in it, air. The foot- 
men were at the hall-door,and saw the 
trunks putup,and they drove off in a 
brougham—all fair and open.” 

“Worcester—Worocester! Why has she 
gone to Worcester?”’ 

Colonel! Despard was so disturbed at this 
news that be set out at once for Grosvenor 
Square; it was a very early hour to call,but 
the Colonel bad his reasons. 

“You are the very man I wished to see!”’ 
excialined the Marquess. ‘Josselyn Har- 
bury is dying. Constance has gone to him 
—without my permission. She left a letter 
for me telling me her destination—which 
will make you open your eyes, Josselyn 
is at Harbury Priors!” 

‘The base-born rascal! How dare he set 
foot there!’ cried the Colonel, with con- 
centrated hatred. 

“I am going to follow ber at once.” 

‘‘Never!”’ 

“Yes; she is my only child, I shall give 
her the sanction of my presence—of course, 
if the unfortunate young man is dying, the 
sad aftair will end satisfactorily. am go- 
ing now. Adieu, Despard.’’ 

‘*] will accompany you,” said the Colonel 
grimly. 

At an early hour that morningatelegram 
bad been received by Lady Constance from 
the faithful Lora Lavington which caused 
her to leave London for Harbury Priors at 
once, accompanied by Prescott, 

According to her directions a letter was 
placed beside her father’s plate on the break- 
fast table; it was as follows: 


“My dearest Father,--Forgive me, as, 
when you read this, I shall beon my way 
to Harbury Priors, Josselyn is there, ill, 
perhaps dying, deserted by former friends, 
torgotten by the world. feel my place 
is beside him, Father, forgive your daugh- 
ter, “CONSTANCE,” 


At first the Marquess was enraged; then 
he determined to follow ber, for be feared 
society’s strictures; she held too prominent 
4 position for any of her actions to be un- 
noticed, 

He was about to start, when Colonel! De- 
spard was announced; the result was that 
the two gentiemen traveled together; but 
a ray of enligbtenment bad shot through the 
Colonel's brain. 

His cousin Josselyn, and the secluded 
resident in Priory Walk, were one and the 
same, Jealousy, rage, hatred, filled bis 
breast, rendering bim a silent companion 
during tbe journey. 

Arrived at Worcester, they took a car- 
riage, and traveled across country,arriving 
at Harbury Priors inthe evening. Thesun 
was setting in liquid gold, throwing its 
beans through the tracery of the young 
green leaves, 

The air was redolent with the perfume of 
the chestnut blossoms and wild flowers iu 
the long avenue, which they entered, the 
gates being partially open; the lodge beside 
them was uninhabited. 

In the course of three years’ neglect, the 
grass had sprung up over the road way,and 
weeds had climbed the fences, It was mel- 
ancholy in its solitude, 

The house looked deserted; but the noise 
of the wheels brought Evans to the door. 
This old servant having been unproviced 
for, through the non-production of the 
will, bad been given thecharge of the man- 
sion, until the disputed ownership could be 
decided. 

‘“‘Lady Constance is 
said the Marquess, 

‘*Yes, uy lord, she has been here some 
time.”’ 

‘*Tell ber that I wish to see her. 
be alone, Colonel,’’ added he. 

Evans conducted bim upstairs, to the 
room in which Lord Harbury had died. 
The bed furniture bad been removed, how- 
ever, and probably Evans had ushered the 
Marquess into it as it adjoined the sick 
man’s chamber, and also because all the 
best apartments below were shut up. 

She came to bim direct!y—throwing her- 
self into his arms, sobbing bitterly. Fora 
time neither spoke. 

‘‘Father—will you forgive me?”’ 

“Under such circumstances I really 
must.’’ 

“Will you see him?” 

“Take tne to him.”’ 

She led the way to the neighboring room. 
On a white-curtained bed, the same he had 
occupied years before, lay he who had been 
the bandsome, noble Josselyn Harbury, 
now worn to ashadow, pale and wan; be- 
side him was his early friend, Lord Lav- 
ington. The poor tellow’s eyes brightened 
as the Marquess advanced to his bedside, 
and tried to raise himself from the pil- 
low. 

“God bless you for coming,’’ said he. 
When the Marquess beard the once fainiliar 
voice of him who would have been b's 
son, his heart softened, his pride which en 
cased it melted away; he took Josselyn® 


here, I suppose?”’ 


I must 


nand, 
“My poor lad,” said he, “you have bese! 
very bad.’’ 
“Constance,”’ the young man uttered 
faintly, ‘does your father know all?”’ 
“Know what?” cried the Marquesas 
netance is my wife!’’ 
W bat he exclaimed,starting back,a 
ropping the thin hand be heid 
Vhen Josase yn lost his position 
tance, and waar t sh be) 





















































desperate and bent upon seeking his for- 
tune in the tar West. But, father, 1 could 
not spare him—for { knew we sbould never 
meet again, As his wife, I could be his one 
triend and comfort, for he was deserted by 
all, as if he bad been guilty of a crime. 
You had never objected to him before that 
dreadtul time—the licence was ready—so 
we married,” 

The Marquess groaned, 

‘Weil, in spite of all my care, be fretted 
at his position, and became so ill that the 
doctor declared only his native air conid 
save him. Knowing Evans was in charge 
here, we easily induced him to receive 
Josselyn—who has been worse through his 
journey, though the care Lord Lavington 
has so kindly given bim is beyond all 
words of gratitude, You will recover now, 
dearest, for wy sake!”’ 

She placed her hand very tenderly on bis 
brow, 

“Dear Father—will you please forgive 
us?"’ 

The Marquess looked at the pallid coun- 
tenance,thinking to bimself, ‘He never can 
recover, #0 | may as well do 80,”’ 

“T suppose I uiust,”’ answered he, 
“though in truth I feel the deception bit- 
terly.’’ 

But he took his daughter in his arms,and 
kissed her, and once more pressed Josse- 
iyn’s hand; then he left the room, fol- 
lowed by the yeung Lord Lavington, and 
re-entered the adjoining apartinent, where 
Colonel Despard stood, with lowerlug 
brow, 

“Constance is married to Josselyn, after 
a'l, Cotonel,’”’ cried he, throwing himself 
intoachair, ‘She has been married these 
three years.”’ 

“The villain, the double-dyed villain— 
to dare!—W hat will you do t bim?” almost 
shrieked Despard. 

He bad never imagined this could be the 
case, Astonishment and rage almost mad- 
dened him, Then he sat down, burying 
his face in bis bands—he had lost her! 

For some little titae both the other gen- 
tlemen were silent, when the Marquess 
suadenly said— 

“What is that shining like a glowworm 
on the floor by the wali?” 

He pointed to the opposite skirting, where 
a parting sunbeam castits ray, and where 
in truth an object glittered brightly as a 
star, 

Lord Lavington went up to inspect it, 
then with nis pen-knife extracted from un- 
der the woodwork, where it lay partially 
hidden, aring. 

“It’s a remarkably tine diamond ring,’’ 
said he, examining it—*how did it come 
there, | wonder—I declare tuere are binges 
—and here isakeyhole, Itis a cupboard; 
and locked,” said he, shaking it, and as he 
did so, something fell noisily on the inside, 
“That sounded like the key!” eaid he; 
‘but how can a key be Ineide a locked cup- 
poard—and a cupboard it is—for it is against 
the outer wall!’’ 

“Call Evans,’’ 
(, URS. 

Evans speedily entered, 

*Yos,’’ he said, it was a cupboard, but 
never used, Lie looked at the ring,but did 
not recognize it. Then taking the key trom 
the door-lock of the roou, he applied it to 
the cupboard, 

It opened, The closet was shallow; witb- 
in it lay a mass, an indefiuable black mass 
of something which fell forward into the 
room, A horror, too sad, too dreadful to 
gaz- upon! 

it was all that remained of Richard Cow- 
lingshaw! From one skeleton hand the 
ring Lad dropped, the other still beid some 
papers. Evans, horrified, placed them on 
the table, 

Colonel! Despard litted his head from his 
hands, Jooked at the papers, then he cast 
one glance at the borrible Leap on the floor, 
and fled, rushing trom the bouse as if pur- 
sued by fiends, as doubtless he was in his 
conscience, for it had been he who, by the 
offer of an enorinous bribe, in ternpting bis 
vietim’s cupidity, bad lured him to his 
wretched death, 

To avoid detection, the lawyer had step- 
ped into the closet, locking bimself in for 
safety. Of heavy frame, heated by his 
hurried walk, he became suffocated troim 
want of air, and doubtless bad expired at 
once by asphy Xia. 

The papers were manifoid, and included 
the will and the marriage certificate of Lord 
and Lady Harbury, which had been soiem- 
nized in a Lutheran church, afterwards de- 
stroyed by the war at Sedan—thus account- 
ing for none of the rewards offered in the 
hOWSpPAper 
time, both in France and Belgium, having 
been claimed, 

Joy seldom kills. Restored to his right- 
ful position, Jusselyn slowly recovered his 
health. 

His tirst proceeding was to have the wing 
of the inansion where the remains of Mr. 
Cowlingsuaw were discovered razed to the 
ground, the site being converted into a 
Nower-garden. 

Colonel Despard was never again received 
by the Marquess, or Lord and Lady Har- 
bury; for in the breast-pocket of the law- 
yér’s coat was found the telegram he re- 
ceived on the worning of his death, signed 
“Roden,” one of the Coionel’s Coristian 
naines, proving a plot between them, for 
one to obtain a title, the olher to augiment 
his fortune, in which, by the tmysterious 


suggested the Mar- 


workings of Providence, they were de- 
feated. 
[THE END, ] 
—_ . oe 
the Thursday before Easter the En 
roft Austria went through the annaai 
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ee health has not permitted her to 
endure the fatigues of this function. The 
ceremony takes place in the throne roorn of 
the palace, and ia preceded by the serving 
of a meal in four courses wo the alinsmen, 
The dishes are placed on the table and re- 
mnoved bythe Emperor and the archdukes, 
There is no eating, but the dishes, plates, 
lasses, napkins and covers are ail placed 
n boxes, emblazoned with the imperial 
arin#, and these are carried to the residences 
of the old men. A prayer is then intoned, 
and the right leg of each man being bared 
by the court servants, the Emperor kneels 
and poursa little water out of agolden basin 
over each man’s toot, and concludes bis 
pious oflice by hanging a purse tull of coins 
round every old tpan’s neck. The eldest 
of the old wen was ninety-two and the 
youngest eighty-seven, their combined ages 
amounting to one thousand and filty-tour. 


Paid in His Own Coin. 


BY BERTIE BAYLKE, 


a last Kies ov the doorstep of bissubur- 

ban villa, and, getting into bis broug- 
lawn, at ten o’clock precisely was set down 
at the door of his shop. 

He was a jeweler with a good courtry con- 
nection, and on the evening previously he 
had returned from delivering « valuable 
order into the bands of a ducal custo:mer 
whose daughter was about to enter the holy 
state of matrimony. 

He had been tully satistied with the ad- 
miration which the beauty of his design 
and theskill of the workmanship had called 
forth, and still more so by receiving pay- 
ment thereof in the form of a roll of bank 
notes, which he counted and placed in his 
pocket- book, 

As the bank was closed on his return, he 
drove straight home, and put the money in 
his desk, intending on the imurrow to pay 
it into hia account. 

On arriving, however, at the door of his 
shop he remembered that he had left the 
notes behind him, but, as his wife knew 
where they were,the omission gave him uo 
anxiety. 

After he had set the basiness going for 
the day, and taken up his post bebind the 
oouuter, a Carriage stopped at the door,from 
the box of wiich descended a servant, who 
assisted nis taster to alight The latter 
was 4 Stranger to Mr. Grosinidt, though be 
recognized the coachman 48 an eInploye at 
one of the principal hotels, 

The gentieman was tall and slight, with 
transparentiv fair complexion, finely cut 
teatures, and blue eyern, 

His pale-yellow beard and moustaches 
were carefully trimmed to a point, aud he 
was quietly dressed in perfectly fitting gar- 
ments, 

His inanner was easy and 96) f-possessed, 
All this Benjamio saw at a glance, for he 
was accustomed to také a mental picture of 
chents who were unknown to him, 

The jeweler male it a practice never to 
run the risk of being misled by appear- 
auces, bowever favorably he was linpressed; 
80 on being asked to show some stones of 
higher value than those exposed to view, 
for at those his customer scarcely deigned 
to look, he spoke through the tuve, req uest- 
Ing the presence Of bis foreman, who 
produced them, and occupied himself in 
the shop. 

A nuuber of gems of great value were 
selected, and HKenjamin asked to whom 
and where they should be sent, 

“Tl am leaving the town this afternoon, 80 
I will pay you tor them,and take tuem witb 
ine,’’ said his customer, 

Now, Benjamin had notieed that the 
right arm of the gentleman bad remained 
rigidly in one position, as if it were in 
splints, and the band rested in @ sling ar- 
ranged under the coat. 

His customer drew with the left hand a 
wallet from the side pocket, and with some 
difficulty exawined the contents,#o thatthe 
jeweler could hardly help seeing that 
they consisted of 4 fair ammount in netes and 
wold. 

The purchase was, however, @ large one, 
and he was not surprised when the 
buyer remarksd, withoutany sign of per- 
turbation— 

“J find | have spent more than I in- 
tended; if you will allow m6 to write a 
note, | can send it to the hotel, and my 
wife will remitto me what L require, I 
will wait until it arrives,’’ 

Tne foreman had removed the jawels and 
was enyaged in packing them up, #0) Ben- 
jamin foit quite safe in leaving bis customer 
at the omnpty counter, and going bitself tor 
the writing tnaterials, 

“I regret, sir, it 
our business address, 
ing. 

“Ob, it does not matter; I will just serib- 
ble a note in peneil.” 

The task, however, seemed mere than 
the unaccustomed left band could perfor. 
After witnessing one ortwo fallures, Ken- 
jamin Offered to write at his dictation. The 


| ENJAMIN GROSMIDT gave his wife 


is all marked with 
” he said, on return- 


| nove ran as follows: 


“Send methe money in my desk by 


bearer. It will be quite sale, I tind I have 
not enough Ww pay for some jeweis I have 
purchased,” 

“Thank you,” said the customer, “It is 


at least more legible than my scrawl would 
bave been, aud my wife will recognize the 
messenger, if notthe bandwriting. I will 
try tosign it uryeself.’’ 

‘Now, Benjamin was curious to know who 
the slranyer iniy ! La request to ca 
the servant took fl tile atte lor # 
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jewel in Europe, and drew the attention of 

the jeweller to a ring On hia finger, in 

— was seta ruby of true pigeon-blood 
ue, 

“*t have not such a stone in mv atock,’’ 
Benjamin confessed, regarding the gem 
with adiniring eyes. 

The man soon returned, and handed to 
his master a closed envelope, on which was 
emblazoned acoronet and monograin of 
intricate design. 

The notes it contained had to be supple. 
mented toaamall extent with gold from 
the wallet, and the purchase being com. 
Foneut the custower drove away with the 
owels, 

Benjamin Groemidt, though not eastly 
elated, felt a little exultant at bis luck. The 
last two days bad brought him in a large 
sum, 

His caution, however, had not forsaken 
him fora moment. Putting on bis hat, be 
carried the notes to the bank. They were 
all right. 

That evening he stepped out of his broug- 
ham with a lighter step than usual, His 
wife, who met bim at the door, noticed his 
more than ordinarily good spirits, 

“T thought [ had done a good day’s work 
yesterday,’ be said, when they bad en- 
tered the room; “but to-day's is even bet- 
ter.’ 

‘You made a good purchase, dear?’’ said 
his wife. 

“A saie, you mean, my love,” said Ken- 
jamin, gently correcting her. 

“You mentioned a purchase in your note, 
dear,’’ responded his better half. 

“What note are you talking about?’ 
Benjamin torgot to add any terin of endear- 
meni. 

“The note the young man brought—a 
clerk fromm the bank. Here itis, I tiuought 
of bringing the money down imyaelf, but 
you said it would be quite safe, Didn't you 
get it?” 

“Ob, yes,” said Benjamin, grimly. 

She handed hit the note. ‘There it was: 
hisown bandwriting: his own initials: his 
business paper and address. Ho saw it 
all. 

Renjamin—. 

No, he didn’t, reader. Being a German, 
he was a philosopher, and knew tt would 
do uo good, He sat down and wrote atele- 
gram tothe chief detective to this effect: 
“Come, if possible, or send trustworthy 
man at once,” 

‘Tois despatched, he lit his pipe, and told 
his wife all about it. 

The officer came, and Groamidt laid the 
case betore him, with Instructions to keep 
the tnatter as qUulet as possible, 

The tnanager of the hotel on being inter- 
viewed was tull of the praises of his Illus- 
trious guest, Prince Czarowski, who, ac- 
commpayied by only one attendant, had bon. 
ored bis house tora few days, keeping strict 
inoog. 

‘The servants were enchanted by his mu- 
niticence. 

His baggage was considerable, but mod- 
est for #0 greal a Inan, 

The station-tnaster had placed him ina 
first-class car, and bad sen bis servant, at 
the last moment, take @ seat lu the second. 
Class car allached, 

All thought that the conductor had re- 
ceived orders frou: Leadquarters to show 
Lbé prince courteous altention, 

No one ever heard of lint or bis man 
again, nor were the jewels recovered. 

The baggage nlione was traced to ite des- 
tination, but the porter who took charge of 
it said that it was claimed by @ sbort, stout 
ventieman with « black moustache, who 
“looked like a military cove,.”’ 

It was put on tue root of # private carriage, 
and he beard no orders given lo the coach. 
dtiani, 
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HUMILITY is not A Want of 6nterprise, a 
Kubtle resource of idiencss, The man in the 
parable with one talent was not» bumble 
nan : (be apostie was buimvle who yetcried, 
“T labored more abundantly than they all 
vetnot I, but the grace of Godwhich was with 
mé.”’ Humility is not a lack of couraye: 
it is not the poverty of spirit which #irinks 
from encounter. tis not an abandonment 
of inalienable responsibilities ; to 
We WUBL Inake acoount for whal we believe 
and do, Stull less is it # false, arbilicial pos 
ture Of the soul, a kindof dramatic atlituce 


(eo alone 


or, as nen have imagined, an ecclosiastica 
grimace, the putting on language and looks | 
and 4 demeanor that might belony to mone 
thing which is mol really leiw Beoyoud os 
erything elee, nurollity i the vievory ! 


truth in the soul and character; it ia truth, 
daring, déetermiuniog lo recogulze lhe lnsip- 
oifleance and pollution of 4 tuan’s real self 
bene@ath the purity and tiajesty of Cod. 
= —_—_ - -_ 

SHADOW-PICLU KES -A truéarlisa claimed 
as 4 U6Velopinentor toe lauiiilar diversion 
of mmking rude figures by the shadow ct 
the bands cn thewall. A freneh artist has 


added great Varielylo Lhbese #uadOWw pielures, | 


and bis fast-increasing ‘ist already nucmibers 
invre than 300 new forms, Hy patient ex 
erc #6 he bas given bis hands great sappie 
ness, 6énabling bin not unly Wo represent 
Lhe most diverse Dyures upon a sere6nm but 
te give them motion and life, Toe swan 
Krmmootuing ite plumage, the bird taking 
Hight, the cat mmaking its toilet, the tight 
rope dancer, who, after saluting the public, 
rube chalk on her feet before walking on 
the rope, are among thé siihouetles pro 


duced of # ) wonderful accuracy that 
can spearcely be 6V6@ they ar6@ §iadowes of the 
handas alour. 
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Scientific and Useful. 


AUTOMATIO Lamrp.—An automatic lamp 
bas been invented which goes by clock- 
work. When the right hour comes, a cap 
is drawn over the wick, leaving a smal! 
blaze; the cap is lifted when the lamp is 
needed again. 

PosTaALa.—The new machine invented 
for printing postal cards, prints them from 
the rolland turns them out in packeges 
ready for delivery, It runs them offat the 
rate of 300 «a minute, with paper bands 
pasted around each twenty-five. Lt is said 
one tnan can look after two machines, 


ELECTRICITY. —Electricity is now used 
to propel a dog-cart, The current is pro- 
vided by sixteen accumulators capable of 
keeping upasupply for six hours. The 
cart travels nine miles an hour on asphalt, 
An electro-magnet with acarrying capacity 
ot 800 pounds is attached to « crane in a 
Western «steel works, which really picks 
up billets and other masses of iron wilvout 
the aid of any other device, A boy is thus 
enabled to do the work of a dozen men, 


Writing Tanie.—A writing table bas 
been introduced in which it is proposed to 
use a continuous sheet or roll of paper, and 
it is so constructed as to enable the writer 
or sketcher to use both sides of the paper 
without removing it trom the tablet. It 
consists Ol a trawe of wood titted with «ide 
bars, Which supporta roller or shatt upon 
which the continuous web or sheet is 
wound, Ino turning the shattin one direc 
tion the paper is drawn forward, and as it 
is written upon itis woupad upon another 
roller, 

Copres or LerteRsS.—A German jour 
nal gives the following process lor making 
blotting paper able to Kive copies of letters 
Soak four parts of the best clear giue in a 
mixture of five parts of pore water and 
three parts of ammonia liquor until the 
glue is thoroughly sottened, Warm it till 
the glue is dissolved, and add three parts 
ot granulated sugar and eight parts of vl yec- 
rine, stirring the whole well, and letting 
itcome to the boiling point While the 
mixture is hot, paint it with a broad brush 
on clean white blotting paper until the lat 
ter is thoroughly soaked aod @ thin coating 
remains on the surtace. Letit dry tor two 
or three days, and it will be ready for use, 
The writing or sketch to be copied is done 
with the usual aniline ink on writing 
paper. Before transterring it to the blot 
ting paper wet the latter with «a sponge or 
brush and clean water, and allow it to stand 
for one or two minutes, Place the written 
sidéon the blotting paper and = press out 
the air bubbles. Aftera few minutes of 
Keontle pressure, remove the written paper. 
A number ot copies can then be made after 
the manner of the “ygraph’’ processes, trom 
the blotting paper, When the lupressions 
grow faint dampen the surtace of the blot- 
tiog paper again. 

oe 


Farm and arden. 


THe Bepoina,.—Do not be eeonomical 
with the bedding tuaterial There should 
be enough to completely absort all the 
liquide, as they are worth more than the 
bedding material, 


Weeos.—Turn under the weeds as soon 
as they appear, By not permitting them 
to grow and seed they can be entirely orad 
jeated in a short time. The longer you de 
lay the more difficult the work will be 


Onto FibLDs, Old telda that have heen 
abandoned should be plowed and a green 
crop of som6 kind grown (even if only a 
few inches of yrowth can be obtained) and 
the crop turned under, This ix better than 
to allow it to remain in fallow, 


Bon &. — one is one of the best substances 
that can be fed to the hens. Crround or 


broken the bone is highly relished It not 
only contains lime for shells, but alec 
trogen and the pbomptiates Pt wmhenata « 
kKepib fore the hens, in boxes, all the tire 

Nov to be LaED lreab tmianure «1 i 
not be used if it can be avoids 
} rope atferiund allaaed ts 
ity laced on the land it miust «ft it ‘ 
a change in tlie Boil teelore 

hh caunmes lo miuel tal 


Weather 


CCHURNING \< imma 82 bi‘ ‘ oul 
with tbolliog water, tiade alka! 
Wwashiny soda. bk.very particle of r 
creams Should be removed, Atte being 
Well Washed the churn should be rinsed 
ayain using boiling water, The wore 
not be too carefully done 

Puke Rowe An animal is never ata 
Mtaniiiatill Jt in @ither ihecreasiny i \- 
creasing The rule should te never ‘ 
low an animal to fal ott \ ye id vained 
and then lost, is sitnply doubling the work 
and food to reproduce it, whieh not 
iIncre@ases the cost bul lesser sthe pr tht. 

Yor No STOCK bartiers 
Kider thatecornmisnotlayr re 
mie r itv fatten tl ! ? 
emce rage wrowth \ ye a al 
! iiatles Lio SO ne and 4 

] [toa 
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Notice. 

Our readers’ attention is directed to the 
offer of Premiums on another page. 

> - = 
Making the Hest of It. 

What is it to make the best of things? 
It ia to rob life of half its cares and to dou 
ble its pleasures, to increase light shining 
through the cloud where others see only 
blackness; and, finally, it is to make this 
work a-day world a garden of delight in- 
stead of a place of weariness, and life a 
thing to be enjoyed instead of simply en. 
dured. 

‘*‘Making the beat of a bad job!’ How 
often do we hear these words spoken 
lightly and without any thought of their 
real meaning, and yet there is sometimes 
more heroism in always looking on the 
bright side of things than in performing 
grand deeds when carried away by en- 
thusiasm. 

There are some people to whom the 
whole of life isa ‘‘bad job,"’ which they 
are obliged to make the best ot—poverty; 
every day worries and trials of many kinds 
surround them on every side; their roses 
seem to have more thorns than other 
people's, and in their cup of pleasure lurks 
always the bitter drop. 

It they belong to that class who sit down 
with folded hands and cry ‘‘Kismet, I was 
born under an unlucky star, and it is of no 
use to resist fate,’’ it will go badly with 
them, and they will find their troubles 
harder to bear. 

Lite, taken at its best, has, after all, 
more clouds than sunshine, but for this in 
& great measure we have only ourselves to 
blame. The man who looks at every. 
thing in its most favorable light has far 
more pleasure in his life than he who suc- 
cumbes to the first blow, and allows tate to 
conquer him, forgetting that ‘‘man is mas 
ter of his fate.’’ 

There are those who wilfully shut their 
eyes to the silver lining which shines 
through every cloud; they go through lite 
m the shade, so to speak, and are always 
on the lookout tor misfortunes. 
might almost fancy they felt 
when they failed to find them 

When adversity’s icy breath does come 
near such persons, they abandon them- 
selves to despair, refusing any consolation, 
and giving themselves up to brooding on 
their sorrow, feeling quite sure it will get 
worse instead of better. 


One 
aggrieved 


Then, when their friends are in trouble, 
the three who comforted (?) Job in his 
afiliction are nothing to these prophets 
of ill omen, who shake their heads with an 
“Ltold-you so"’ expression, and predict all 
manner of evil. 

They live in an atmosphere where no 
ray Of sunshine is ever admitted: in the 
chambers of their hearts the blinds are al 
ways kept down. 

Let us leave them and 


come 


where we 
can see God's sun shining and breathe A 
purer air 
When sorrow comes t those who make 
the best of things, it meets with a we ry ‘ 
re “ a ; 
ny f sta 
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like an indiarubber ball, ready to do battle 
with their griet and conquer it, instead of 
allowing it to overcome them. 

They first console themselves by think. 
ing how much worse it might have been, 
and then set to work and try and find a 
remedy. 

They do not act as wet blankets to their 
friends by constant moaning, for those 
who look on lite’s bnghtest side for them- 
selves invariably impart some of that 
brightness to the lives of others. 

Our life need not necessarily be spoilt 
because our once cherished idol is made of 
clay instead of the porcelain we imagined 
it.. There is a bright side still if we look 
for It. 

If our ideal has lost the imaginary quali- 
ties with which our foolish tancy invested 
it, it may possess others more satisfactory 
and practical; and even if not—well, life 
can never be very dark to those who have 
courage to make the best of everything. 

It will be made up in other ways; hap- 
piness will come in some torm or other, for 
‘God helps those who help themselves.’’ 
We should also do well to remember the 
old proverb about ‘crying over spilt 
milk,’’ for fearful amount of time is 
wasted in repining over the ‘‘might have 
been,’’ time which one day we may wish 
had been turned to better account. 

It may be your path in life is like a 
stretch of dull level country on a gray 
cheerless winter's day—very few trees, 
and only an occasional glimpse of sunshine 
ina watery sky. You have no prominent 
trouble, but the monotony wearies you, 
and filis you with disgust. Even a storm 
would be welcome! 

Sull, it will be your own fault if you 
cannot introduce some brightness inte even 
this dull landscape, for, let who will deny 
it, there is a bright side to every picture. 

Make the best of your quiet, uneventful 
life, leat some day the storm should really 
burst upon you, when, in unavailing re- 
gret, you will yearn with an ardent long- 
ing for the calm, peaceful days you once 
despised, 

It it is difficult at first, do not he dis- 
couraged and give up; and, above all, do 
not let a few failures daunt you, but let 
‘‘Forward’’ be your motto. ‘Not failure, 
but low aim is crime."’ 

Sa 

Ilow often we feel and know, either 
pleasurably or paintully, that another is 
looking on us, before we have ascertained 
the fact with our own cyes! Ilow often 
we prophesy truly to ourselves the ap- 
proach ot friend or enemy just betore 
either has really appeared! low strangely 
and abruptly we become convinced, at a 
first introduction, that we shall secretly 
love this person and losthe that, before 
experience has guided us with a single fact 
in relation to their characters! 


Hlow many bitter thoughts does the in- 
nocent man avoid! Serenity and cheerful. 
ness are his portion. Hope is continually 
pouring ite balm into his soul. His heart 
is at rest, whilst others are goaded and tor. 
tured by the stings of a wounded con- 
science, the remonstrances and risings up 
ot principles which they cannot forget; per- 
petually teased by returning temptations, 
perpetually lamenting defeated 
tions. 


resolu. 


A.waye be ready to do a kindness; a)- 
ways on the watch for opportunities of 
showing kindness; always be charitabie to 
wards the failings of others, yet without 
miscalling good and evil; always have a 
soothing word for the weary, and an en- 
couraging word for the fainthearted; yet 
ail this, not for the sake of attracting 
praise, but out of a simple and sincere and 
Christian benevolence; out of a love which 
reflects the echoes love. 


For general improvement a man should 
read whatever his immediate inclination 
prompts him to; though, to be sure, if a 
man has a science to learn, he must regu 
larly and resolutely advance. What we 
read with inclination makes a stronger im 
pression. If we read without 
halt the mind is employed in 


inclination, 
fixing the 


attention, so there is but half to be em 
nh What we read 
y ar 
arket P ‘ P ay 


EVENING POST. 





the echool, the home, just as faithfully as 
if we stood in the front rank of some great 
battle and we knew that victory for man- 
kind depended on our bravery, strength 
and skill. When we do that, the humblest 
of us will be serving in that great army 
which achieves the welfare of the world. 

We all complain of the shortness of time 
and yet have much more than we know 
what to do with. Our lives are spent 
either in doing nothing at all, or in doing 
nothing to the purpose, or in doing noth- 
ing that we ought to do; we are always 
complaining that our days are few, and 
acting as though there would be no end of 
them. 





In ita primary signification, all vice, that 
is, all excess, brings on its own punish- 
ment, even here. [By certain fixed, settled 
and established laws of him who is the 
God of nature, excess of every kind de- 
stroys that constitution which temperance 
would preserve. The debauchee offers up 
his body a ‘‘living sacrifice’ to sin. 





PaTIENCE is only one faculty; earnest- 
ness the devotion of all the faculties. 
Earnestness is the cause of patience; it 
gives endurance, overcomes pain, braves 
dangers, strengthens weakness, sustains 
hope, makes light of difficulties, and 
lessens the sense of weariness in overcom- 
ing them. 

PATIENCE! why, itis the soul of peace; 
of all the virtues, it is nearest kin to 
heaven; it makes men look like gods. The 
best of men that ever wore earth about 
him was a Sufterer—a soft, meek, patient, 
humble, tranquil spirit; the first true gen- 
tleman that ever breathed. 

Somer men will not shave on Sunday, 
and yet they spend all the week in shaving 
their fellow men; and many folks think it 
very wicked to black their boots on Sun- 
day morning, yet they do not hesitate to 
black their neighbor’s reputation on week- 
days. 





THERE have been human hearts, con- 
stituted just like ours, for six thousand 
years. The same stars rise and set upon 
this globe that rose upon the plains ot 
Shinar or along the Egyptian Nile; and 
the same sorrows rise and set in every 
age. 

REVERENCE the highest, have patience 
with the lowest. Let this day’s perform- 
ance of the meanest duty be thy religion. 
Are the stars too distant, pick up the peb. 
ble that lies at thy feet and from it learn 
the all. 

Taek consideration that human happi- 
ness and moral duty are inseparably con- 
nected will always continue to prompt us 
to promote the progress of the former by 
inculcating the practice of the latter. 


WHAT persons are by starts, they are 
by nature. You see them, at such times, 
off their guard. Habit may restrain vice, 
and virtue may be obscured by passion, 
but intervals best discover the man. 





We are apt to mistake our vocation by 
looking out of the way for occasions to 
exercise great and rare virtues, and by 
stepping over the ordinary ones that lie di- 
rectly in the road betore us. 


Bg not diverted from your duty by any 
idle reflections the silly world may make 
upon you, for their censures are not in 
your power, and consequently should not 
be any part of your concern. 


PEOPLE have a custom of excusizg the 
enormities of their conduct by talking of 
their passions, as if they were under the 
control of a blind necessity, and sinned be- 
cause they could not help it. 





THE desire of power in excess caused an- 
gels to fall; the desire of knowledge in ex 
cesg{caused men to tall; but in charity is no 
(2Cess, Deilher can ma nor ange 8 ne 
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The World’s Happenings. 





Four hundred Harvard students 


taking boxing lessons. 


A handsomely colored wild duck in en- 


ame! ts a pleasing pattern Ia scarf-pins, 


Paper treated with « mixture of cam- 
phor-oll and linseed oil becomes water-proof, 


In Brooklyn May 23 is St. Children’s 


day—the day of the great Sunday-school parades. 
A Pittsburg man has invented a cigar- 


holder which enables a man to smoke five cigars at 
once, 


Dried sharks’ fins are found in every 
Chinese store in New York, and sell for @ per 
pound, 


A steel car wheel is eipected to run 
50,000 miles, but very few of them ever make that 
distance, 


The bearded woman who recently died 
ina Chicago dime museum left a wife and seven 
children. 


In Sweden and Norway it is a crime to 
make any profit on the sale of liquor; it must be dis- 
pensed at cost. 


Cats are in demand in the western part 
of Kansas, according to an exchange, which quotes 
them at §1 apiece. 


The cigarette still continues its deadly 
work. Its latest victim is Josiah Williams, aged 13, 
of Shelbyville, Ind, 


Of the five children born to a Canada 
man three have died upon Good Friday and been 
burled on Easter Sunday. 


A Vermont minister has preached 121 
funeral sermons, with net returns of 2 barrels of 
apples and a silver dollar, 


There are 16,310 newspapers and peri- 
odicals in the United States, a yain of 890 in 12 
months, and of 713) in 10 years. 


A Chicago newspaper makes the state- 
ment thata railroad train arrives or departs from 
that city every minute of the day. 


A farmer named Walton, living near 
Byron, Ga., bas five married daughters whose ag- 
gregate weight is over 1000 pounds, 


There is not a cross-eyed base ball 
player inthe country, It is a general superstition 
that across-eyed man would irretrievably hoo-deo 
the game, 


An order which a little girl presented to 
a Lewiston, Me., druggist, recently, read: **Mister 
Druggist—VDlease send Ipecac enough to throw upa 
4-year-old girl.** 


In the East End of London some wo- 
men receive but 9 cents each for making knicker- 
bocker suits for children, Such poor women sleep 
buddled tn cellars, 


An entire family, together with their 
dog, were among those received recently as vayrants 
atthe work-house in Xenia, Ohio. They are to serve 
out a 30-day sentence. 


Another horse has been fitted with spec- 
tacles. It belongsin Erie, Pa, and the restoration 
of its ability to see distinctly is said to have increased 
the animal's value more than $100, 


An unique eign attracts attention to the 
show case in front ofa St. Louls chiropodist’s office, 
The letters are made of corns, The periods between 
the words are represented by buaions, 


A German in Minneapolis named Klein 
has three sons. Of these one has studiously re- 
tained the family name, while the two others have 
translated it into its eyuivalents—Little and Small. 


A citizen of Waverly, Mich., walked 
right through the handsome plate glass window of a 
Kalamazoo bank a few days ago. He said atterward 
that the glass was su clear that he took it for an open 
door. 


A sharp Maine constable opened a ce- 
ment barrel the other day on suspicion, He found 
it packed solidly with sand, wet down, and tin the 
middie of the barrel was a twenty-gallon keg of 
whisky. 


Students of both sexes are admitted to 
McGill College, Toronto, but they are instructed tn 
separate classes, This does notsult the young wo- 
men, whohave just signed a petition asking for ab- 
solute co-education, 


Two boys, aged 14 years, essayed as 
highwaymen in Lawrence, Mass., and ‘*held up*’ 
two clerks at the point of a revolver while they rified 
their pockets, Sensational! literature is said to be 
the cause of their exploit, 


Peter Anderson, a Swede, living in Terre 
Haute, Ind., is the champlon eater for miles around. 
Ihysiclans who have examined him say he has a 
double stomach, Ona wager not long ago he drank 
30 gallons of water in 24 hours, 


A German who walked most of the way 
from Texas to Boonville, Ind., where he was to 
marry &@ young woman, was pearly 6 months in 
reaching his prospective bride, The couple are now 
wedded and have gone to Kansas, 


Two prominent St. Louis men bave en- 
gaged in litigation over the ownership of a duck 
valued at 25 cents. The preliminary sult made 
costs, in addition te attorney fees, of #48, and now 
the case has been taken to the Circuit Court, 


A German newspaper tells of an old 
xypsy fiddler who awoke one night to find bis but 
flooded with water, and who, having no movabie 
goods except an old bedstead, a stool and a bass viol, 
seated himself on the latter and paddled to dry 
land, uslog one of the slats of his bed as an oar. 


are 


Some lads who discovered a bird’s nest 
under the roof ofa railroad bridge in Findlay, Ohto, 


| found thatit contained not eggs, but a silk hand- 
kerchief, ia which were wrapped three dozen plain 
gold rings. The Jewelry was given to the Chief of 
Police, sothat he might, if possible, discover tt 
wher 
Mrs. Maggie Junce, who lived on 4 
A 4 b “ was & AC aE yareo 4 






























































HER WRONGs. 


BY ©. CROSLAND., 


Yes, she forgot them!—Angry words 

Thatcut the heart like sharpest awords, 

Yes, she forgot them!—Unjast deeds, 

rhe wrong thatenvy surely breeds 

In meaner natures: but no stir 

(ot baser passions marred in her 

Phe conquering power of purer thought, 

Ever remembering Who had taught: 

**Father, they know not what they do. 

Forgive them !"'—and she wished It eo, 

Wrongs, she forgot them, one by one, 

Though never yeta kindness done, 
— a 


The Runaways. 





BY M. LONGMAN, 





rq \l[K same year that Lady Jane Magnus 
| presented her beautiful daughter 

Adela, Lord Glencore was the match 
of the season. Just of age, of an old 
tamily, with vast possessions, and a heavy 
rent-roll, swelled by a long minority, the 
instant the hawk-like eye ot Lady Jane 
fell on the long peer, a thrill of joy assured 
her that there stood the husband Providence 
had provided tor Adela. 

Little mattered it to Lady Jane that 
Lord Glencore was silent, awkward, most 
painfully shy, given to blush to the very 
roots of his hair if a woman but addressed 
the most commonplace remark to him. 

Adela had been too carefully trained to 
pin her faith to externals. Besides, as re- 


garded marriage, Iady Jane always 
arranged these little affairs for her 
daughters. 


Sne had brought out three before the 
advent of the lovely Adela, and not one ot 
them, she inwardly boaste 1, had ever bad 
reason to fling a syllable of reproach at 
their mother. 

“You think it is all right, mother, do 
you?” Adela ventured to say, growing a 
little uneasy when the end of the season 
drew near, and Lord Glencore had never 
addressed a single remark to her which 
could by any possibility be construed into 
love. 

“Perfectly right, dear. The society 
papers have coupled your names together; 
an approaching marriagé has more than 
once been hinted at, and, as a matter of 
course, now, Wherever people ask us he is 
asked.”’ 

“| know; still other people are not the 
same as he”? 

“Quite the same. I understand the 
position pertectly well, iny love. Men of 
his kind would remain silent until dooms- 
day, unless a suggestion was made to 
them.’’ 

“Well, but——’”’ 

“Dear child, you may leave it to me. 
Don't you think so?” And an expression 
of mild reproach was shot from the 
maternal eye. “Do you fancy that, if 1 
saw the slightest shadow of uncertainty, I 
should accept Sir Joscelyn’s invitation tor 
(;00dwood, knowing that Glencore won’t 
be there?’’ 

“Won't be! Why, where is going?”’ 

‘Nowhere. I ascertained that, you may 
He is obliged to remain in town. 
There'll not be a soul lett for him to speak 
to. Some business with his lawyers, he 
s4id—and said it in a very pointed way 


he sure, 


too, 
“Stammering and getting fiery red,” 
said the would-be fiancee disdaintully. 
Lady Jane shook her head. 
ind the manner; it is the meaning we 
He joins us immediately 


“Never 


are concerned in. 
after at Thorndean. will see 


that everything will be 


There you 
Satistactorily 


arranged. Lady Somerton has such a 
happy way of letting young people be 
thrown together, and, from the first, I 


have seemed to be very 


her 


much guided by 

(dela embraced ber mother with grace- 
ful etfusion. 

“How clever you are!’ she said ad- 
Miringly;‘*you have managed beautifully! 
forl did want to enjoy Goodwood free, 
When I am a countess, nama, it shall be 
ery nice for you.” 

* ae * * * 


week had ett 
You did not 


Certainly Goodwood 
London wonderfully empty. 
meet a soul you knew. 
Lord (Glencore repeated this fact to him- 
seit most cheerily as be walked along 
adilly with a heart and step as light as 
a bird's, 
[t seems an impossible circumstance that 


wt 


wart youny giant, standing over sx 


own master, able 
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into his last corner by the congratulations 
of all Lady Jane’s triends, to say nothing 
of those horrid paragraphs in those horrid 
papers, some of which had gone so tar as 
to mention an early date being tixed ‘for 
the marriage of a lovely debutante of this 
season anda young earl recently of age, 
whose ancestors came over with the 
Conqueror.” 

Glencore had it in his heart to eavy 
the shopman, the cab-drivers, the crossing- 
sweepers—to envy any one not singled 
out by Lady Jane Magnus to be her son- 
in-law. 

{ft he could but pluck up courage to say 
he did not mean anything, never had 
meant anything, never meant to mea 
anything—that he was quite happy as he 
was—that he never intended to marry any 
one—what would he not give! 

But in face of that terrible Lady Jane 
and her lovely statuesque daughter, he 
felt paralyzed and filled with an abject 
conviction that he would have to succumb. 
If he had only some one to confide in, 
some one whose advice he telt was given 
for his good! butthe poor young tellow 
stood, as the possessors of vast properties 
often do, absolutely triendless and alone. 
His kindly, simple nature was despised by 
those around him, 

Witbnout parents or any near relatives, 
he bad been brought up by strangers, who 
had surrounded him by such unnecessary 
cares and ridiculous precautions, that now, 
when he was aman with full liberty given, 
he was no more able to make good use of 
it than a grown-up baby would be. 

Full of a wild scheme which had lately 
come to him, that he would run off to 
some far distant country, be was mapping 
out the details as he walked along, so 
occupied that he forgot how far he had 
come, until with a sudden start he pulled 
himself up. 

He was passing the Albert Hall, close to 
that pleasant row of houses in one oft 
which lived Lady Jane, 

The knowledge that he could walk 
boldly by and fling a look of defiance at 
the papered windows and closed shutters, 
as he had done the day betore, sent a thrill 
of satistaction through the young man, 

He drew himself up and turned his 
head to——when, oh agony! exactly as he 
was opposite toit the door opened and a 
voice called out ‘“Glencore!’’ 

“Freddy! Is it you?” Lord Glencore 
managed to say, seeing he was addressed 
by a weasel-faced young gentleman be- 
tween sixteen and seventeen, “Why, 
how came you here? Js-s-s your mother 
—Lady Jane—with you?” 

Ireddy’s eyes were apparently so 
educated that in order to give tull ex- 
pression to oné he was forced to shut the 
other, and = regarding Lord Glencore 
through this single optic he said, “You 
bet. If she was, I shouldn’t be here,” 

Glencore’s heart seemed restored to its 
native position. 

“i'm very glad to se@ you,’ 
closing his hand over the little fin lreddy 
had extended to him; “it’s quite a surprise 


’ he said, 


to me.”’ 
“Here, I say,’’ said the astute Freddy 
significantly, “what’s up? How is it you 
ain’t down there with them?” 
“Well, I couldn’t— I have—that is 
is some business for me.”’ 
Freddy’s eyelid went 


’ 


there 


down like the 
cover ot a box. 

“Exactly; just so,’’ he said airily, putting 
“My 


all over. I’m at my tutor’s, you 


his thumbs into his armholes, case 
BOe, BRO 
please to remember that it isn’t possible 
for you to have seen me,”’ 

(lencore laughed cheerily. ‘All right,” 
he said; ‘‘you are quite safe with me—but 
what on earth are you up to?” 

This question seemed prompted by the 
sight of a nondescript dogeart just led up 
to the door. “Are you all by yourselt 
here?”’ 

“There's Harris, my old nurse, and Jim, 
her busband—our butler he used to be— 
and Peggy. You know leg, don’t you?” 

“Peg! No, I don’t think I do.” 

“f say,” exclaimed Freddy, ‘isn’t it a 
beastly shame the way they always try to 
shunt ber? and she’s just a8 good as any 
body. Her father was my tather’s eldest 
son, only he married his tutor’s daughter, 


and my lady set the governor on to cut up | 


rough aboutit. So the poorchap got the 
kick-out and then 


wife, and a jolly good thing tor me, to», o1 


he died, and so did his 


| should bave had to sing small. Only 

wait t i’m master, thouytl and if they 
vy it on wit Pegg then, I et then 
v 
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with a snort of supreme contempt ‘‘It'sa 
jolly thing for her I ain't you. Catch me 
marrying Adda! Ob yes, rather!’’ 

Not desirous of pursuing this topic 
further, Lord Glencore put a question. 

“You're not going to drive that,’’ he 
said, nodding towards the horse, a most 
vicious looking screw, “are you?” 

“Why not? he’s areal good one to go. 
Come in and see us start; it’s capital fun. 
We'd a regular crowd round us yesterday. 
Any one elise but Peg would have been 
frightened to death.” 

Incited by curiosity Lord 
obeyed Freddy's invitation. 

‘‘We keep all the front well shut,’ said 
Freddy as he marshalled the way to aden 
at the far end of the narrow hall. Passing 
the stairs he gave vent toa shrill whistle, 
answered by a similar one which might 
have been taken as its echo, 

“Ain't you ready?” was piped up from 
below. 

“Coming,” answered a girl's voice, and 
at the same instant with the word, down 
the tlight of stairs, (lop on the mat, camea 
tigure which, through the cloud of dust 
sentup, Lord Glencore surmised must be 
Peggy. 

“I’m so sorry. 
lreddy—I—"* 
who stood there, she 


Glencore 


I thought it was only 
and then, better able to see 
gave vent to an 
agonized “Oh Lord Glencore!” and seemed 
unable to say more, 

reddy, who was enjoying her confu- 
sion to the full, here burst in with, “Don’t 
mind bim; he’s square enough, ain't you?” 

“Certainly I am,’ and then, turning to 
Peggy, he snid, “I’ve never had the 
pleasure of seeing you here, have 1?’’ 

“No.” 

“Rut you've him, haven't you, 
Peg? And once don’t you remember 
when the door opened and [ scuttled off 
and your frock caught and you tumbled 
down? Oh, I say, whata game! It wasa 
shaver we weren’t caught that time.’’ 

Poor Peggy's tace was like a leet-root, 

“There wasn’t anything to 
said to Lord Glencore  reassuringly; “it 
really wasn’t for that wo looked, but 1—] 
was so curious to know what you were 
like,’’; and she yesticulated violently to 
reddy behind Lord Glencore’s back, 

“What's the harm?’ responded the 
young gentleman expostulatively. ‘You'd 
do the same if you were packed off into a 
cock -lott of a garret, wouldn't you? That's 
what they do with her—stick her any- 
wheres out of the way.”’ 

“No, Freddy, no,’’ Lord Glencore from 
out the corner of his eye saw her say, and, 
change the conversation, he 


seen 


#00,"’ she 


hoping to 
said: 
“[’m afraid I’m making you lose the 
best of the day. I 
start.”’ 
Perhaps Peggy fathomed his kind effort, 
for she looked at him fairly for the first 


came in to see you 


time. 

“Yes?” and she gave hima little shy 
smile, “did you?’’ 

“It’s very pleasant, a drive out of town 
W here are you going?” 


now. 
“To Richmond Park,” answered the ir 
repressible reddy. “Would you like to 


We'll take you; there’s heaps ot 
Why—why shouldn't he?” 
answer to more 


go too? 
room behind. 
This was evidently in 
pantomime from Peyyy. 
“You don't want me 
didn’t gor?” 
Lord (lencore had 


would rather I 


turned suddenly 


round and was asking this question of the 


young girl. 


“Oh, no; it isn’t that, only I’m afraid 


Pegyy stopped and blushed 


fora wonder Crlanes 


and here 
furiously. redid not 


the complaint. (luite persuasively 


catch 
he eaid, “But do let me; it's What I should 


So enjyoy 

There wasan instant’s pause, and then 
they all bevan laughing; and yood tellow 
ship being thus established, some twenty 
minutes later tie three, Lord (slencere be- 
hind, Freddy driving, and leggy by his 
side, were on the road to Richmond, 


e * * ° - 


It might be tedious to mtal all the folly 


that tell trom the lips of this trio as under 


Freddy’s guidance they pursued their 
way. 


Their united years did not make up the 


' 


sober ave of #ixty, and they had the spirits 


of sehool-boys out for a holiday Lord 
(jleneore had never te ts#o much at his ease 
fore: none of t Nt) Ins KGW 


The horse, that was so good at going, we 
have omitted to state, had, at a certain 
sinall hostelry, ‘(ioat and Compass" by 
name, shown signa of rebellion, Stir from 
that door he would not, and Lord Glencore, 
to cut short the difliculty, had proposed 
that they should leave the brute there to 
get a feed, while they took a atroll in the 
park. 

Returning trom this walk they passed 
the “Star and Garter.” 

“T say, a dinner in there wouldn't be 
half bad fun,” said Freddy. 

“Oh, I don’t think #0,” 
core, 

“Why, have you ever been there?”’ 

“Yea, 1 dined there twice this season 
with Lady Jane and your sister,” 

And achill ran through the young man 
as he recalled the dreariness of those 
solemn ordeals, 

“Oh! said Freddy, drawing in bis back 
as if about to succumb, while Peggy burst 
out laughing. 

A bright inspiration came suddenly to 
Glencore, 

“Why shouldn't we stop here now,” he 
said, ‘have dinner, and go home after?’ 

Freddy and Veggy came to a sudden 
absolutely with the 


replied (ilen 


standstill, dumb 
brilliancy of the proposition, 

“That's what we'll do,”” continued the 
enthusiastic Glencore; and he made as if to 
turn in at the door, but Peggy stopped 
him. 

“| don’t think we can,’ 
at Freddy significantly. 

“No,"’ came the answer, a trifle crest- 
fallen. “I expect they wouldn't stand 
tick in there,’’ was added by way of ex. 
planation, 

“That isn’t of any consequence to you,” 
exclaimed Glencore, “It's as my gueste I 
invite you. Think how often your mother 
has entertained me,"’ 

“Oh, Tm not proud,” 
lighted Freddy, “Isn't 
Come on,.”’ 


and she looked 


laughed the de 
this first-rate, 
Peg? 

But Pegyy still hesitated. 

“T don’t know whether Lought— whether 
it's quite right with you,” and though ber 
face was turned to both, her eyes were 
tixed on Glencore, 

“And | your uncle that is,” exclaimed 
Freddy, “and he going to be. Shut up, 
do,”" 

And, considering this speech to be con- 
clusive, Freddy cut sbort further dis 
cussion by at once turning into the hotel 

* 7 * o _ 

Woll, if any dinner ever was #4 SsUCCONS, 
that one was, 

What they bad, or how the courses came, 
not one of knew, but, to quote 
reddy, everything was A 1, and plenty 
| ndoubtedly the fizz set 


them 


of tizz with it. 
all their tongues running faster than be 
fore, 

(iradually on reddy it began to have 
a Slightly composing eflect, so that, the 
dogeart baving been sent tor and brought 
to the door, be tmagnanimously insisted 
that going home he would sit behind and 
leave the ribbons to be bandled by 
(rlencore, 

The clock 
fairly off, and then, Peggy exclaiming at 
the lateness of the hour, Glencore said: 


atruck © before they were 


“Butit won't matter mitiech, will it?” 


“No,” aaid Vegyy a trifle bitterly, 
“Pflarris knows I'l! look after lL reddy, 
and there’s no one to bother about what 
becomes of me.” 

You have neither tather nor mother, 


have you?” 


it the i@ation gently, and 


i 
for her answer 


‘, er qoresy 
not waiting wepton to tell 


her that he too had lost bis parents when a 


ehild, and was, like her, lonely, with neo 
one to care tor him. 

“Yous,” she said, “but you're” man with 
lots of money, and Tmt poor and de. 


pendent; and then it's horrid to be #« girl. 


liver since | can remember I've heard 


nothing else tut all lowe to ey ervbody, “as 


if it was my fault that | owe anything to 


them. IT can’t help having been bern. 
Here] am, and until IT die here PT must 
stay. Not dependent, though. I’ve only 


waited to be taught something. I've had 


to owe that much to grandmamimna 





Lord Gleneore remained lent, and 
thinking that probably her troubles were 
| | no interest to him, Veyyv chanyed 
l the subieet 

foirecting bis attention to breddy.t 
Mi l@rnt Mite lip “mhiee Tria ve 
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“It I'm not In love with her at all.’ 

“But you're going to marry her?’’ 

“Who says 1 am?” 

“Why, everybody; and grandinamma, | 
know, means you to,”’ 

“Teen, and that makes you think it quite 
certain?” 

Peggy laughed contemptuously. 
wouldn't make it certain with me," 
asid, ‘but inen seem different; what ahe 
chooses they do, Oh, 1 haven't patience 
to think of it," and the great brown eyes 
she turned on Glenoore sparkled indig- 


nantly. Medes do you think unless I 
loved somebody dearly, I'd marry bins to 
please grandmamim? Never! ashe knows 
that as well an ldo, She inay ili-treat me, 
but she can’t make medo what T won't 
I'd die ratwer, Shall IT tell you what | 
inean wo do?" —ashe was speaking very fast 
and excitediy—‘I mean to run sway, 
You'll promise ime not to tell any one, 
won't you? [mean te go very soon now 

if | ean, before they oome home, Other 
wiris earn their own livings, so why 


shouldn't I? 
atrong.”’ 
“But where will you got” 
‘On, | koow, but that | don't 
tell. Perhaps | oughtno’t to 
word aboutit te ¥y thut it 
aud you won't betray will 
ofall, don’t breathe «a word to 
hates and well, there's 
wuising = it—T hate her, 
married to her , 
“Whrich tf oever shall interrupted 
Lord Cilene decidedly. Peggy faced 
round and looked her surprise at tit, 
Doon t look iike that at tne"? he 
hastily: ‘*L tmean what | aay.”’ 
‘You do? On awfully «# 
bor her or for tne 
‘IT don’t think f inking of either of 
you It was for myaell low 
ever care to be kind wo 
“And vou think | atould bet’ 
Veywy didn't trust herself to speak, but 
her head nodded assent. 


l'in not stupid, Tun awfully 


tnean lo 
have @alid « 
Slipped cout, 
you? taomt 
Adda; she 
neo 


W hen 


uy, 
ine, 
dis 


men, ise 


you're 


a" 


me 
wali 


] win 
91» 


rry 


wae tt 
there's #O 


ne, 


“Let metell aseeret to you, Peggy” 
he quite uneonseiously called her ty her 
name. “Do you Know that | tnean to run 
away, too?’ 

“*Yout’’ 

“Yous; only To want somebody to run 
away withime. Can you guess whot”’ 

No"? 


“Somebody ['ve sean to-day.” 
“To-day!” 
The eyes of each 
questioningly. 
“Can't you guess who 


Lord (ilancore’s# voice came tremulously, 


looked into the other's 


” 


“Oh, you know,” he maid, ‘PT see you 
do,’ 

“Mel! Peggy spoke the word breath 
leommly. 

“Yous, you. You will wo, won't you? 


You've no one to eare for you, and | 
nobody to eare for me Woy shouldn't we 
eare for each other? TPditry and make you 
happy, and I'd certainly good te you, 
midoin time you might wet to— well, to like 
ine, You know, 

‘lo time! why, Pilke you, mow,”’ 

"You do? Oh, Peggy!" 

. o * “ oo . 

“T say! what's up with you twot" Tt 
was breddy speaking —l reddy, whose very 
existence they had forgotten, but who, in 
with all sleepers, awoke 
very moment he was nol wanted ty 

“What do you think?’ said 
a Whisper: “had we better tel 

“Yos' aad Veygyy; 
ouly friend tas been 

So )=6oh Freddy, 


have 


be 


Mormon 


i@toore, in 
him?’ 
“upto here now my 
hreddy.”’ 
wide 


thorouwhlv awake 


now, was desired to lean forward, and be- 
tween them the two conveyed what it was 
their Intention to do, 

“T way, what achouse for Adda!" roared 


breddy delightediv, ‘out here, you know 
you'll have to marry Peuwy.”’ 
“Certainly; of courte thats what we 


thean todo 
Do we''? wald leuwwy, ‘to 
never thought of that!’ 

'Did'’nt youl” said Freddy, assum 
alr of w» Mentor, “but Lo aid th 
inust be lady (slencore before | see 
the lastol you,” 

‘Rut, Freddy, think of 
you would wet into the 
No, it would never do.’ 

“S ufland rubbish!’ 


' ' 


mv! why, I 


the 


You 


Krandmantia 
most awlul trouble, 


and Freddy snapped 


his fhogers: “what, P should Iiketo know, 
cana couple of womedn do? Besides, i'm 
not poling to blab on wmnyself—newer fear. 


How ean T belp itif, while lam ruralizing 


with wy tutor, you choose to boit with 
(ilensore?”’ 
* 7 o . . . 


Arrived at Thorndean, happy and un 
suepeeting. Lady Jane and ber daughter 
waited for Lord Glenecore in vain. 


kiven to “dear Lady Somerton’? not a 
line bad ome from hit. As every one 
seid, It Was BO Blranue, @o INCOM pPrehens.- 
tole, 

“You don’t think anvthing eould pave 
happened to bit, Lady Jane?’ 

With « brave spirit worthy of a better 
woiusn, lady Jane answered that she did 
not feel anxious in the lenst, 

Lord Glencore bad spoken to her of 
havitng #everal thost myeortant things to 
mettic and natura Voattiitnes « hh as liese 

aly Jane was forced inte «a ttle 
Vaygueness of al SAD 4 thousand things 
ropped up w ‘ ‘ ri«ires eal 

4 “ ‘ 

~ er ? art va ‘ ~ v vs 
4 t tal t ~ % “ ‘ 

‘ ‘ ‘ 





' 
| “Adda!” Lady 


ahe | 


| to 


at the | 





THE SATURDAY 


Jane signalled to her 
| daughter t) follow her, and In their own 
| room ahe pointed out the notice. 

“Mother! On, I am #0 glad. IT kepton 
thinking of those jewels everybody says 
the diamonda are more than lovely,’ 

“What «a droll creature though! @x- 
claimed Lady Jane, “without saving a 
word to you! | wonder whether he fancies 
we are vetting the trousseau ready,” 

“f shan't do that; it'* #0 unlueky, I 
wish be would settle it tnough. IT want tt 
settled now. Couldn't you write, 
mania?” 

“My dear, I have written,” 

“And bad no answer?” 

“Not a line. Col, Gossett called, as he 


was asked, althe house in town, and was 
told that Lord Glencore was away, his 
aidress not known, nor when he would 


return.”’ 

“Extraordinary!” 

“It js, but we must remember he is a 
very extraordinary young tnan.”’ 

“Tl don’t want reminding of that,’? and 
Adda sighed Sugubriously, ‘if be wasn’t an 
earl.”’ 

“No, no, no, dear, Nevermind, Things 
of that sort are better not said even to me, 
In this world we inust not expect to have 
everything, you Know, and women are 
spared « great deal by not being too in- 
fatuate | with the man they are going to 
marry,” 

‘Only this is such an awkward }’ mition 

be placed in, TF don’t mind #o much 
here, but we are due at the Fallowftields on 
Tuesday, and if he does not turn up there, 


what then?’ 

“Ob, | don’t mean to wait longer. I 
Mhiall go to town tuyself--that i, if we 
jon’t hear—and question hia majyordome. 


Ifthere in anything to find out, you toayv 
salely Lrustto me,’’ 

“t's more than a fortnight now,’ said 
Adda diseontentedly. 


Lady Jane sighed, “There seems to be 


nothing else for me than worry.” 


“Wioat more?” 
“Ob, well, | didn’t want to bother you, 
and if everything else was yotng right, | 


shouldn't let this trouble me. [t's a letter 
Thad from tlarria, She says that Peggy, 
if vou please, has chosen to run away from 
bome. Harris hopes | won't worry my- 
self, or blame her, as the young lady has 
haditio herwmind tor some tine. That's 
yvratitude, you know—after all I’ve done 
for her," 
“T'in sure 
never 


She'll 
girl. 


be. 
that 


[ should let her 
to any good end, 
Hlaven’t I alwaye said 80?" 

“All TL hope is, she'll take another name; 
ours is such a very peculiar one,” 

“And if Glencore caine to know, it night 
be very uppleasant for me,’’ 

“Oh, that need in no way give you any 
trouble, He very certain that there is some 
one objectionable tn aeverv family. Of 
course sole Inquiries will have to be 


come 


j mnade, but, beyond telling Harris to keep 


the thing quiet, I ean’t at prosent take any 
steps in the imatter,’’ 


“Very likely she’s back again Ly this 
titne.”’ 
“LT shouldn’t wonder,” said Lady Jane 


absentiv: and #hen, atter a moment's pause, 

she added, “l’'ve been thinking. Suppose 

| before we wo to the Fallowtields IT was to 
write to them, and inanage to bring in 
sOIMetbIng about whether they expected 

Glenecore, It's Just possible that they unay 

| have Heard trom bio,” 

Adda cousidered this an exeellent idea, 
and Lady Jane put it at onee into execu 
tion, managing to insert « «question of 

| apparéentiy Ourning interest which needed 

| #0 litmediate reply. 

reply came, and in & postseript the 

writer was so sorry that Lord (:lenecore was 

prevented coming to them, fearing it tight 
be a disappointimnent to Adda, 
“My 


he 


” 


Jane, “I 


dear,’ said Lady must yo 
}totown. 1 dare sav Lady Somerton will 
|} guess why, allbough | shall inveut some 
reason to wive ber. | fear | was indiscreet 
nb losing Sight of this young man. But 
donut despair; nothing I6 beyond remedy 
If | can only tind out where he 1s, reat 
assured this will never bappen again.” 
+6] nlwayea thought you were too 
sanywuine,’’ sald Adda, ready to vent her 
displeasure Ou everybody, ‘1 don’t be 


lieve he ever wanted to marry tne, 
would have it he did.” 

Lady Jane went to London, was absent 
a week, and then returned a sadder but not 
a wiser woman, Nota trace could sane find 
of Gilenecore, not a word bad heard of 
tidtar. 

“And 
her?’ 

‘Nota 
week 
me, 


only you 


she 


Peguyv?’ sald Adda: ‘‘what about 
avilable, Sne vad been gone a 
and more belore Harris wrote to 


It seems, however, a planned thing. 


Soe bad had itin ber mind at least a year.” 

“Tl wonder,’’ said Adda, “will be ever 
turn up again?’ Her thoughw had re- 
verted to Lord Cileaneore, 

“Of eourse hee will,”’ said Lady Jane 
decigediy; “and we tmuaet protit ‘by the 
exson we have learned from him. Now, 
iny dear, wo off and tell Stevens to come 
tome, Ll have atrying ordeal before me 
to answer all the questions that the people 
here w put. | heard them in fits of 
dughter over theiratternoon tea, | begged 
Lady Somerton to excuse ine until dinner. 
I really didn't feel asif I could tace them | 
then Ah, Adda," and Lady Jane nodded 
! ead wpournfully, ‘‘perbaps some day, 
w fie \ have daugbters of your wh, 

pay kKnOW, Talk of tmartyre! Y 
y OK A I thers,”’ 
re . ady ane 


~ the iw 
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most in the minds of all of them should 
be mentioned until after dinner. 

Poor Lady Jane, sitting in a fool's par- 
adise, actually fancied the object of her 
absence had lost its interest to everybody. 
Alas! a mine was about to explode, and 
Lady Somerton, nettled at the want o! con- 
tidence shown, was the one Ww set the 
match. 

Advancing to the comfortable armcheir 
in which, the ladies baving returned to the 
drawing-room, ber smiling guest was re- 
clining, she said: 


“Ot course, dear Lady Jane, you have 


seon the announcement in the Times of 
to-day?"’ 
“No, indeed; [ waited until I got ere to 


look at the paper,’”’? and she stretched out 
herband for itlanguidly. “Anything of in- 
terest?’ 

“To you, yes, of great interest, I should 
way. Listen. ‘On the I2th of September, 
at St. Simon's Church, Battlesea, Peggy, 
only child of the late Wynford Magnus, 
Esq., to Harold William, tenth Karl of 
(jleneore.’”’ 

Adda gave a bound, 

“Peggy!” she shrieked, ‘Mother! Ob!” 

But Lady Jane interrupted her, Witha 
supreme eflort the modern martyr rose to 
the occasion. 


‘Ke callin, dear child,’ she said. “See 
what your coldness has driven him to, 
However, poor fellow, in spite of his dis- 


appointinent be was determined, it seein, 
to marry one of the family.” 


VT 


Hidden Treasure. 


from = Constantinople, is «a bridge 

which has had its full measure of fame 
in ite way. It is a narrow bridge, and 
along the marshy banks of the streau that 
it crosses grow the bushes and shrubs that 
are used to make charcoal in the powder 
factory near St. George, and the water 
course is partly fad from a bidden soures 
in what was called the Devil’s Cave, which 
is near by. 

At the edye of the tnarshy brook stands 
a tiny wuard-house, in which four Turkish 
solaiers are a@tationed—poor, thin, fever- 
worn wretches who have to bold each 
other's guns a8 the tine approaches for 
their chill to comme on, aud who altogether 
could not muster strength enough to 
oppose any one who feit inclined to resist 
their authority in this fever-stricken spot, 

The mouth of the Devil’s Cave is within 
sight of the bridge, and instead of attri but- 
ing tue fever, s0 prevalentin the neighbor- 
hood, tothe inarshy ground and stagnant 
water, the people have a superstition that 
it came from the influence of the evil 
dpirite which dweltin this cave, which is 
regarded with fear and terror by all who 
have heard of it, or Who live in its vicinity. 

There are stories current of the piercing 
screatns and dolefal groans to be heard 
after nightiall within ite gruesome shades, 
and no one who lives there could be torced 
to enter it after dark. 

In Is65, of thereabouts, something 
happened which called attention very 
strongly towards this very cave and its 
vicinity. The taxes from the interior of 
Tuckey and her dependencies are collected 
by men appointed for the purpose, and the 
money, in silver, is placed in strong bags 


( yi Ki asinall stream, about thirty iniles 


and siung across mnuies’ backs, 

Sometiines there will bea train of sixty 
mules, each charged with sliver en route 
for Constantinople. To protect the bridge 
at Yerimbourgas these four sick soldiers 
are stationed; and up to the period of 
which we speak there had been no robbery 
at this bridge, Ltaough the one on the other 
side of the hill bad been the scene of many 
bloody encounters; hence its name, 


But onee when the train bearing the 
treasure came down the road to pass the 
bridge, it seemed that as if in a second the 
earth grew men like tmusbrooms out of 
nothing. The ,xuard was overpowered, 
some OL the ereorl were pul to t! wlt and 
some were killed, and the mules and the | 


treasure disappeared in the 
when they bad passed so inary 
Safely before reaching the place, 


darkness 
dangers in 


Of course there was a great stir made, and 
the country Was scoured tar and wide, 
Ostuan Pasha, who lived but a few tiles 
from the spot, took a gaard of soldiers and 
went to tuls cave, but he could tind no 
trace of the treasure, the tnules, or three 
persons bad been captured and tortured 
lo make therm tell something of which they 
were entirely innocent. 

When later it became Known 
Suitan’s jewel room bad been 
broad daylight of a large tray of most 
Valuable unset jewels, ali ‘Turkey was 
thrown into # fever of excitement. ’ 

It was the Suitanm Abdul Medjid 
Was robbed: he who was Known aud 
for is wentieness aod noblenesa, He bad 
Dbeeo to say his prayers, like ail 
Mussulmans, and then to eat bis dinuer; 
woud wuoile at dinner his jewel-room had 
been entered, and this tray full of jewels 
carried oft, 

There was no 


that the 
robbed in 


who 
loved 


me whom tne officers 
lid SUBpeCct, no one who would tave 
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on the rack to make them confess, but 
always uselessl y. 

At last the chief prison authority thougnt 
of a method of making them confess, 
knowing them to be brothers, 

He bad them brought out together, and 
announced his intention of applying “the 
nell’? to the younger brother, hoping that 
the elder would speak to save his brother, 
though be would not for himself. The bel) 
was «nade of iron, shaped like a hogshead 
and about the same size, and hung upon a 
chain beld by an immense crane, 

The bel! was heated red hot and let down 
over the doomed man’s head to the floor, 
inclosing him in its fiery embrace, 
Whether the brothers were innocent or 
not, no one ever knew. 

They both denied, and both passed under 
the bell. One, the elder, died in its fiery 
torture, while the other was burned 80 that 
hia tace, hands, and arms were horribly 
disfigured ever afterwards, and he was left 
totally blind. 

His lips were burned away, leaving hia 
white teeth showing for ever in a horrid, 
mocking sinile. 

The treasure was not discovered, and no 
one ever thought of connecting the two 
robberies, 

Whoever had committed them was 
evidently afraid to make use of the results, 
and tbe whole affair was hidden in absolute 
mystery. The unfortunate Croat was 
allowed to beg bis bread in the Grand 
Rue de Pera, partly to strike terror to the 
hearts of possible malefactors, and partiv 
because the prison keepers, hard-hearted 
“us they are, could oot bear to submit the 
poor wretch to further torture, 

There may be some who think that 
nobody is put to torture in these days, but 
the writer of this article had a cousin by 
marriage hung up bis heels, with bis head 
ina tank of boiling quicklitme, until all bis 
hair and sealp were burned off, and his 
Sight was destroyed. 

This was a noble youth of nineteen, and 
be was suspected by the Turks of carrying 
despatcbes during the late Russo-Turkish 
war for the benefit of the Russians, He is 
now insane in the hospital at the Steven 
Towers, 

Aftes this, there were few arrests and no 
torturing. 

Ove night a poor young fellow who kept 
a very sirvall tobacco shop in St. George, 
where he sold tobacco to the men who 
worked in Baroutji Basbi’s powder factory 


in the valley below the village of Su 
George, which crowns the hill, had a 
dream. 

It was a remarkable dream, and he 


thought a good deal of it during the day, 
Butthe young man—Georgio, by name— 
was by nature a very silent person, end #0 
never spoke of it. 

The next night he dreamed again, and 
the next night—always the same, He 
seemed to see himself standing in front of 
the little foot bridge which spanned the 
stream which came from the Devil's Cave, 
and somehow be felt as if be knew that the 
stolen money and jewels were all there for 
him to take. 

He did not stop to question the right or 
wrong of it He only considered that he 
had had a revelation from the other worid, 
and tbat he had @ right todo what the 
spirits bad given the sign otf. 

‘The third day he arose, and went to the 
village priest, for he was a devout (rreek In 
religion, and got a little holy water; snd 
with that, some charms in each shoe, and 
bits of holy relics around bis neck, be felt 
safe from auy evil spirits which might in- 
habit the Devil’s Cave; and waiting until 
dark he mada his way direct to the little 
foot bridge, 

lie reached it, and sank to his knees in 
the warsby soil as he crept in under it, and 
beyan to dig. 

in a few tninutes he discovered the bags 
cf silver inoney, and then, searching among 
them, be came to a smal! iron box. He 
seemed to know that this contained the 


jewels, though he had no reason to #us- 
pect that they were there, 
At all events, he found the box; and 


| taking that, he crept along to the entrance 


ot the cave, and entered there, feeling vs 
way a8 best be could until he came to the 


| Staircase whicn led to the room above the 
|; nain entrance, 
When he reached thia room he looked 


| about by the teeble giow of a tallow can ile 
| until he found @ little niche, in 


which bé 
hid his precious box, covering it with seme 
which the floors are 
covered, from the inyrlads of bats wiied 
inake this place their bome, 

After hiding the box, he set about carry- 
ing bays of silver in, and niding them 15 
different places, covering them in the sae 
Wave 

He worked steadily at this until moro 
ing was about to dawn, when he returned 
to his home, and slept nearly all day, Pre 
tending to feel sick, which was #0 0% 
currence not at all unusual with the peopls 
who inbabited that part of Turkey wit! 
ite tnalarial tnarshes, 

The following two nights he passed !1 


| the same way, and by hard work managed 


to transport all the bags into the cave 
W hen this was done, be set about getting ® 
stock of provisions, and this bhé carried 


er he 
Iie was a smart, shrewd fellow, 


yond tue average of his race, whe are 
noted evervwhere for their intelligenc® 
and whether it was that ne was 
those who robbed the train, no} ont 
an Know, but he certainly could not 
ed the jewel-room: so that, in § 
very atural disbelief one nig! aN 
a singular reals irea ” 
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who bad once, with some engineers who | 
were laying out the railroad for Adrian- 
opie, tried to explore this cave, and that 
he bad been struck by the appearance of 
a lateral opening, and a day or so after- 
wards be bad returned alone, supplied 
with several reels of cord and lights, and 
he had discovered what was evidently the 
real out. 

This let was partly natural, partly artificial; 
and it was 80 straight that there was no 
difficulty in following it. 

Hie passed one migh! and part of a 
night in it, discovering to his surprise that 
there was an outlet behind shrubs and 
rocks newr the shore at San Stefano, 

The secret would now give him safety 
in carrying otf his treasure. Hither he 
brought « large boat which be bought in 
Constantinople, 

ut there was still another treasure that 
he could not leave behind, and that was a 
young Greek girl named Uranie, She was 
betrothed te another man, but she loved 
(ieorgio, and he, meeting her upon a lonely 
hill-side near the cave, persuaded her to 
leave the flock she tended, and follow 
him. 

Doubtless the lover or strange 
pictures of the great world she would see 
but he kept bis word better than lovers 
generally do. 

Her disappearance added new terror to 
the cave, 

low long they were in getting their 
heavy treasure to the boat is not known; 
but they finally succeeded, and one moon- 
less night they set sail for Syria, a small 
island belonging to Greece. 

They reached there safely, were married 
at ones, and, procuring a suitable outfit, 
went to Pirseus, where they took a French 
steamer for Marseilles, 

There they changed their bulky silver 
for gold, and went on to Paris, where 
(ieorgio presented himself as a diamond 
merobant, 

He disposed of most of his jewels in 
Paris and the reat in London, where they 
weat soon after, and froin there they took 
a Steamer for Ainerica, whither they are 
living to-day, he being a very wealthy 
nan, as itis natural to suppose, 

Sometimes he will be seen in the South, 
buying enormous «quantities of cotton; 
again in the north, where he has iminense 
interest in some Oriental importing houses; 
but he bas never been suspected of having 
Known anything of these two robberies, 

His wife, the pretty Uranie, has never 
had any children, and her whole lite is 
rendered sad and unhappy by that fact, and 
also by homesickness, a sorrow that can 
never be assuaged, for she dare not return 
to ber parents, 

She is literally dead to them, I have 
seen her in her carriage, blazing in jewels 
and dressed in the most beautiful of 
yarments; but hopeless sorrow seemed to 
exude from every teature of her tace. 

Not $9 with her husband. He has no 
reyreta, 

There 18 a sequel to this story in that, 
when the Turkish Governinent did at last 
send a description of the lost jewels to 
different countries, it was too late; nor 
could any one bave dreamed of connecting 
the poor tobacco seller of St. George with 
the rich diamond merchant of Paris and 
l.ondon, 

When the Exhibition was held in Venice 
in Is73, there were two Turkish gentlemen 
sent in charge ot the Sultan’s crown jewels, 
which were exhibited there, 

There were nine cases of jewels sent to 
Vienna trom the Government, and when 
the treasure was returned, there were 
fourteen cases, This latter fact is only 
nentioned to snow that the franking priv- 
lege which existed was adopted as the 
ineans for sending back free some cases 
made up of “things left over.’’ 

One otthe two Turkish gentlemen had 
business relations with the owner of a 
famous continental gaming bouse, and 
siter the Vienna Exhibition he went to 
‘aris to see the latter person, when, after 

* business was cornpleted, an immense 
ray of jewels was Drought and displayed 

4a billiard table, 

The Turk was then presented with a 
great black pearl—the finest of the kind 
ever seen—and acockle shel! of prilliants. 
hein pearl had been one of the stolen 
‘wel taken from the palace of Sultan 
\bpdal Medjid! 

Where it nad been or who haa been its 
woer all these years, no one could say. 
one had staked and lost it at the 
c4inleg house; but from that day to this 
‘he inystery over those two robberies is as 
+086 #8 ever. 

Pe 
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VOLIGENESS AT HomMkE.—To abbreviate 
‘nd neglect the forms of politeness is 
really to diminish the sentiment and the 
seeds of the beart. As s00n AS OD6 CeA-es 
to 6Xpress outwardly even the tnoet 6s- 
‘eullial sentiments, these sentimnents be- 
“Ole Weakened toa certain degree in the 
soul; they lose something of their delicacy 
aud of their energy. 
The cultivation of the forins of polite- 
168s inust be begun in family life between 
isbands and wives, parents and children, 
thers and sisters. Till courtesy is 
red in the housebold it will not appear 
sew here, 
— —- ° >_ - 
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THE POWER OF SYMPATHY. 





If their own statements are to be relied 
upon, we have among usa number ot per- 
sons who are destitute and unappreciative 
ot the power of sympathy. We reter to 
those, who at certain times and seasons, ac- 
quaint us with the tact that they care for 
nobody, and nobody cares torthem. Their 
name, however is not “legion: only a few 
here and there attain to that lofty height of 
so-called independence, for most of us, with- 
out wishing to be called weak-minded or 
sentimen are realy toacknow ledge that 
“of a truth menare mystically united, and 
a mystic bond of brotherhood makes all 
men one.’’ 

This “bond of brotherhood’ implies 
of necessity fellow-feeling, sympathy— 
call it what we will—that strange subtle 
power that enables us to enter into the joys 
and sorrows of the lives of others. True it 
exists in some pearts in a much greater de- 
gree than in others, but like all other ex- 
cellences, it increases and developes with 
cultivation, 

In order to be helptul, sympathy must be 
adapted to the needs and requirements otf 
the case. We must not allow ourselves to 
be governed entirely by our feelings, kind 
as those feelings may appear to be. Keason 
more than impulse must be relied upon in 
all our dealings with others. 

For instance we may bear thata fair child 
has been suddenly taken from the care of a 
fondly loving mother, and the mother’s 
grief may be of that wild and agonising 
character that, not unreasonably, grave 
fears are entertained with regard to her. 
As we see her terrible sorrow we may long 
to weep bitter tears, and may teel disposed 
to echo all her sad jamentations ; but if we 
are wise we shall realize the absolute neces- 
sity of self control, feeling conscious that 
such a manifestation of sympathy would 
prove but as fuel aided to the flames. 

Our own hearts may be aching bitterly 
trom sowe great loss, aud we may long to 
nurse and cherisn our sorrow, and may 
plead that this, at least, is not the time for us 
to be glad at the prosperity of others. True, 
deep, genuine love knows knothingof such 
selfishness, Who among us cannot kindly 
remember some brave, helpful souls who, 
while heavily ‘burdened and walking in 
the shadow of some great trial themselves, 
were ever ready to rejoice in the sunshine 
that rests upon others? 

There was no ebb and flow in their sym- 
ey ed their help one was always sure, 
and life has never been the same to us since 
they laid their burdens down and entered 
into rest. Tenderly, lovingly we cherish 
their memories—loyally, bravely let us 
strive to follow their example. 

or 7 

Somes or THEM.—A cynic says men cling 
to their wives tor various reasons: 

Through mere love of comfort, as one is 
attached toa og kitchen utensil. 

Through habit, as one likesthe cozy arm- 
chair he is always certain to find in one 
place on coming home. 

Through economy, you could not hirea 
servant who would not cost vou twice as 
much and serve you only half as well. 

Througb pride, just as one persists in re- 
fusing to reconsider a foolish choice one 
has made, lest people should talk about it. 

Through love of peace, a separation would 
cause 80 much scandal and create 80 much 
trouble. 

Through fear of public opinion, what 
would the neighbors say, and her triends, 
and, above all, her relatives. 

Through imitation, everybody else clings 
to his wite, so one inust dolike the balance, 

Through instinctive attachment to the 
children, 

Through force of charecter, just as a great 
soul bears a catastropby without a word of 
complaint. 

Through virile dignity, one must respect 
one’s name, you know. 

Through legal compulsion, there is no 
clause to ofter fora suit, there are no facts 
to justify it. 

faseushh philosophy, all women resemble 
each other. 

Through a spirit of penitence: “It is all 
my tault, allmy fault, my most grevious 
fault.”’ 

Through petty vanity, because every one 
says: “Oh what a splendid woman!’ 

‘Through remorse of conscience: ‘l’oor lit 
tle woman, it is not hertauit that I am tired 
ot her,”’ 

Through spite: “Sol have been caught 
in the trap! Ab, let others fall into it also!” 
- ———_—_— - -_-> _ 

WHatS#e Is.—Man findsany amount ot 
fault with woman, yet works tooth and nail 
to gether. He calis her extravagant, yet 
yearns to pay ber bills. She’s heartiess, but 
he devotes months to finding the spot 
where that heart should be. She's fickle, 
yet he strugg!es for a place in her affections, 
She’s timid, but he, noble creature, has 
courage tor two, She's a fraud, but a dar! 
ing. She’s a goose, buta duck. She’s snip 
py, but sweet, In fact, she’s achaie! aon, In 
the very ‘atest style of spots and dots and 
feathers and fixings. Shes lithe and grace- 


| ful and dainty and dear—and changeah'e 


asthe wind. Yetshe's a most desirable ar- 
ticle of household turnishing. and there are 
a mighty few men who wantto get along 
without her, chame!eon though ste be, 
—_ a > a 
EnGvuisH Lapy (traveling in Montana) 
“The idea of calling this the ‘Wild West!” 


Why, I never saw such perfect p liteness 
rs er? ’ , 
anywhere Native: “We're allers perlite 
to ladies, marm.’’ FE. L. :*Ou, as for that 
he & plenty f |x tener “ re 
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EVENING POST. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A story which has its counterpart in mas- 
culine circles not #0 very long ago, is re- 
orted from Cincinnati, where a number of 
ies living ina certain block becoming 
disgusted at the way in which their street 
was cleaned, or not cleaned, held an in- 
dignation meeting. ‘They bad made re- 
eated requests of the Board of Public Af- 
airs toclean the street, which had been 
neglected for so long a time that it was in 
a horrible condition, and an absolute dis- 
grace to the city. They had become deter- 
mined, and something had to be done at 
once, Atter censuring the Board ot Public 
Afiairs they resolved to procure the proper 
implements and do the work themselves, 
Accordingly each woman with a broom in 
band started at the undertaking, and did 
not stop until the entire block was as clean 
as a newly swept barn floor. 


The Countess of Crawford, on the ()ueen 
ot England’s visit to Italy, did not hire her 
Florentine villa to the Queen, but lent it to 
her Majesty. Itisno joke housing majesty. 
The courier who came to make arrange- 
ments tor her M — announced that sev- 
enty-two people would have to be provided 
for, ainong whom were two Indian servants 
who must have separate kitchens arranged 
tor them, as they were unable to eat with 
Kuropeans, Notonly hada telegraph be 
laid on to the house, but telephones had to 
be forced to every room, and though,+sof 
course, ber Majesty proposed that this 
should be done at her own expense, yet the 
very process of Knocking the hoies in the 
walls through which the telephones had to 
pass brought down meter ot several ceil- 
ings, which, being, a painted af- 
ter the Italian fashion, it was by no means 
easy to repair. 

The late M. Bord, the piano maker, of 
Paris,‘lett to every one in bis factory who 
has worked there for five years, $200; to 
évery one who has worked there tor six 
years, $260, and so on, increasing 0 for 
each year thatthe recipient bas worked. 
The system of profitsharing was introduced 
into M. Bord’s tactory in 1863; it included 
all the employes, and the distribution of 
profits were annual; 10 percent. was first 
set aside to cover the risks of trade and to 
provide interest on the employer's capital 
This was reckoned as the wages of capital. 
The remainder of the profits was then divi- 
ded in the ratio of the wages received, the 
wages of the capital being reckoned in #0 
that M. Bord received a share of this sec- 
ond division, The dividend is said to have 
amounted on several occasions to from 20 
to 24 per cent. on the wages, though during 
the last few years the foreign competion 
has reduced it, 

A comical incident occurred recently on 
the Polish frontier. A lady, who had been 
making purchases in the town of Kattowitz, 
with the express purpose of smuggling 
them into Poland, bought among other 
items an alarm-clock, ata watchuaker’s, 
Thinking lightly of the matter, she even 
told the young watcbmakor of her intention 
and got him to ask his wife to tie the clock 
beneath what is now called a “figure im- 
prover.”’ The watchmaker, being tond of 
4 joke, managed, while she was waiting 
for his wite, to set the alarm of the clock at 
the hour when the train was timed to be at 
the trontier station Sesnowice, and then 
handed it t be fastened beneath his custo 
mer’s dress, Well content with her bar 
gain, the lady went oll, arrived at the tron- 
tier, and passed the customs easily; but just 
as she was again stepping into the railway 
carriage an awtul noise burst forth, which 
quickly caught the attention of the oflicers, 
The lady bad to dismount, amid the laugh- 
ter of the by-standers, to disrobe, and to pay 
the fine of ten roubles for smuggling, while 
the tell-tale alarm was contisticated. 





Miss Mollie (ireen is the heroine of a story 
which comes from Perry County, Tenn.,, 
where #he teaches ina country #chool, One 
day 4 correspondent relates, the children 
were busy with their lessons, when a shag- 
wy dog, foaming at the mouth, snapping 
and bitting, dashed in the doorand toward 
of the little ones, The brave woman 
thought only of the children in her care 
and springing between them and the intru- 
der told them it was a mad dog. She then 
kicked atit, her skirts protecting her, and 
by the aid of a heavy ruler, kept it rt bay 
until all the children had fled, The infu 
riated animal repeatedly Sprang at- her 
throat, but she waa too agile to be caught, 
and resolutely held her ground. Whenall 
the litthe ones were gone she desperately 
fought off the dog until she reached the 
door, which she pulled to after ber, and 
tell tainting outside. The childen had in 
the meantime run to the nearest houses, an 
eighth of a mile distant, and given the 
alarm. ‘Two men came up, and alter revi- 
ving the teacher, killed the dog. The ani- 
nal bad been terrorizing the neighborhood 
fortwo days. The grateful parents of the 
children took up #@ subseription and gave 
the young lady a tine saddle horse, 
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AN @6xperimentis being made on the Cal- | 


roiacoast to test the utility Ofocean Wave | 
force. Atan opening in some eclitts great 
fans are suspended and their movement at 
the ebb and flow of the wavesis so arranged 
as to work immense purops, Which are de 
- r jary exer \ raon elevations, 
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|Tealth Is Wealth. 


Health of Body is Wealth of Mind, 


ADWAY’ 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent. 


The Great Blood Purifier 


Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin. If you would have vour feah firm, 
your bones sound, without caries, and vour com 
ylexton = fair use KRADWAY'S SARSAPARIL- 
RIAN RESOLVENT, 

REAUTY 

How to secure a clear, smooth, beautiful tealthy 
sain is the desire of all, and thie le withtn the react 
of all. The akin becomes discolored, rouwh, eruptive 
by the virulentand unhealthy conditions of the «x 
eretions and Insenatble perspiration that is secreted 
by Ita perapiratory glands and expettod through ita 
pores, The skin la one of the ehlef outiete for the ex 
pulsion of the excrementition 
that the absorbent 
tent hamore polson the 








humorear elemenute, 
vessels rejeets hence these ter 
deileate «kin, and we have 
Pimples, Blotehes, Sores, eltheratmple of matty. 
nant, according to the conditions of the peraniration 
and excrementitious hbumora, Secreted byw the «kin 
Now the application of cosmetics only Aide theese a 
fects, and locrease the Irritant condition of the ekba, 
while 


RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN 


Isatrue cure forali Skin Pruptt it make ‘ 
blood rich and pure,and after tt has driven out t 
blow! and secreting orifice ot the a Lhe 
from the excrementitious bhumore, tH vill «a 
perapiration of Its polson, and make the ektn pure 
clear and beautiful, Pinta tia th ’ way toe r 
(.(h0D) BKIEN 

There te no remedy that will cure he anfforesr ri 
Salt Kheam, King Worm, Kryeipelas, St. A ntheons 
Fire, Kash, Tetters, Pinoplea, Blotetes Iriekly 
Heat, Acne, and Sores, Uleers, Mell WEicnneer f 


all kinds ao quick asthe SAKRRAPAKILEIAN Eh 
SULVENT. Let it be tried, 

Not only does the Sarsapariiiian Hesolvent cxcel 
all remedial agentsin the core of Chronte, rofulon 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it the only 
posleive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb) Diseases, Crravel, Date tes, 
Droosy, Stoppage of Water, Lncoutinenes f Urine, 
bright’s Disease, Alburmtuarta, and | ‘ ane 


where there are Drick-duet deposits, of the water te 


thick, cloudy, mixed with subetaner like the white 
ofan egg, or threada like white bik, oe re i ‘ 
morbid, dark, Dillons appearance and white bean 
dust deposits, and when there isa pileking, burn. 
ing sensation when passing water, and pain ta ili 
smallofthe back along the loins 

Ohne tbotile contains tuore o the waetive 4 nelples 
ot medicines than any other preparattor Takeu 
teaspoontul doses, while others require we ofr 
times astuuch, Sold by druggiate Pricn, 





ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


WILL AFFOKD INSTANT EASE. 
Inflammation of the Kidmeyva, Eeettvrnenn 
tlen of the Hladder, Lutlammntion of 
Rowels, Congestion «f the: 
Throat, Ditticull Hreathing. 
ot the Heart, Moesterion, Cramp Eighth e- 
rin @atarrh, tmthuenszr., Mendycteac, Levcathe 
ache, Neurnigin, Kheumintions € ott € bettia 
Rueue Chillin, Chiltinins Erost-bites, New 
yousness, Sleeplessneas. 
The application of the Kh ALY KMELIES 
partor parte where the diMfleulty or [va eutet 
afford ease aud comfort 
INTEKNALLY, a lialf to a teaspoon! n balfa 
tumbler of water wi inafew twHinutes, @ (rary 
Spasins, SourStomach, Sausea Vomiting, ef 
Nervousness, then 





Leoge Sore 
Foal grid cat benes 





Slee ples ness, sir 

Diarrhea, Colle, Flatulency and al 

Malaria io Ite Varions Porms (waned 
Prevented. 

Phere ia nota remedial awentia the worid that w 
eure Fever and Ague, anda Mala j 
ious and other fevers, alded bbw RALTPWAY Vit 

quickly as RADWAY'S KEALDY KELIFF 

raveliersa should alway arry «@ ; ft I? 
WAY'S KEADY RELIEF with them 4 
nh water will prevent el woe woeion ff 
of water [tle Detter than Frenehl Brandy or I 
asa ctimulant, 


Fitty cents per bottle 


RADWAYS 


PILLS 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy. 


Sercotheing 
Aiwayves Melisthicnnda 


Sold by druggist 





Perfect Pargatisves Aperionts 
Act Vithout Pain 


Naturaltin Their Operation 


Perfectly taste > we i . “ 
purge, regula 1 ‘ ‘ 
way ad or the re a 
Liver, owe h i 
Healache, ¢ ‘ ( 
livepe pela, } 
et “ i 4 ‘ 
rual Viecere Purely vey , 
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BEATRICE'S VISIT. 





nY F. HM. LOW, 





Unele Arthur's eyes aa he opened the 

nursery door, 

There was no fault to be found with the 
nursery. It was a Leautiful large room 
with a biasing fire, full of expensive toys 
of every sort and description, and in tue 
midat of it there stood a imnost magnificent 
rocking-horse, 

Uncle Arthur stopped short as he opened 
the doort two children, a boy of about eight, 
and a girl afew yearaoider, were atruggiing 
with all their unight to tear a large picture- 
book out of each other's hands, whilst 
their nurses stood by pale and distressed. 

Unele Arthur placed a hand on each 
angry little figure, and taking the book, 
looked at Hugh and Beatrice as they stood 
glaring at one another with very red, 
passionate faces, 

Then be took @ ohalr and pulled Hugh, 
a bonny litthe boy, on wo his knee, and be- 
gan to talk to bim. 

No sooner did Heatrice see this inark of 
faver than abe burat out angriiy— 

“Of oourse you take his part! You're 
always unfair to ine,’ and flounoed out of 
the room. 

Hier uncle sighed, In apite of her velvet 
frock and beautiful bouse and toys Dr. 
Langley felt great pity for his pretty little 
apolit niece, 

tie knew that ber selfishness and bad 
temper were not entirely her own fault; 
tor owing to the fact that before sie was 
born her tather and mother had lost all 
their children one after another, and also 
that Ibeatrion herself had been «a very del- 
ieate ohild, she had been indulged to such 
an extent tbat at eleven years old ahe Was 
absolutely careless of anyone's pleasure but 
her own, and unless her wishes were 
ratified would let no one in the house 
bave any peace, 

As ber \litthe brother grew up he de 
veloped « will of bis own, and was, in addi- 
tion, & Very passionate child, ao thal soenes 
In the nursery were constantly taking 
place, 

In apite of his passionateness Hugh was 
a warm-hearted, generous little fellow; 
and alter bis unclo bad suggested an en- 
tirely new method of arranging his reg- 
iment of soldiers he was ready to make 
porce with bis sister, 

Dr. Langley then went off in search of 
his niece, 

Beatrice had lessons in the morning 
with her governess, but she was at liberty 
to do what she liked in the efternoons, In 
the summer ehe usually went for «a ride 
with her father or a drive with ber mother, 
but in the winter her favorite occupation 
waa to lie on the rug in fronteofthe library 
tire, with Rollo, the great St. Bernard, 
near ber, and an interesting story-book in 
her band, 

This is where her uncle found her with a 
sulky, disoontented expression on ber face, 
which weuld bave been particularly pretty 
if ahe had looked happy. 

Sue bad been cross all day long. For 
one reason, ber father bad written that 
dav, saving they would be away for anotner 
weoek—and though the visit to the senaide 
was tor her motuer's beaith Beatrice felt 
very aggrieved; and for another, two little 
Kirin whom she had invited to tea had de 
clined her invitation, 

Keatrice was not a favorite with other 
cehildren—atie waa too domineering and 
fond of having the games abe tiked her 
self; and atany of her parties you might 
be sure to hear this frou ber: ©Tf you 
don't bave charades TP shan't play,” and 
other speeches of the king, 

Her uncle lifted her up from the rug. 
She pulled berselfaway from him, saying 
petlishiy, “Ll wish you'd leave me alone," 

There were tears in ber eyes, and Unele 
Arthur, knowing thatehne was very fond 
of bion, said, palling out iis waten 

“Hee, wile you come with me on my 
rounds?” 

Now over and over again Beatrice had 
begged her uncle to take her with him 
when be visited bis patients, 

Dr. Langley was a clever young man, 
and Woat was til! better, was kind and 
gentle to his poor patients; and he had 
a waysinte estoy stories to tell the children 
of the people he bad visited, 

But Beatrice was slow in getting over 
her sulk ness, and she considered sie had 
been badly treated by ber uncle; go all she 
sald ayain wae 

“T wieb you'd leave me alone.” 

“Very well,” said her uncle; ‘good-bwa, 
my child,” and seeing tis carriage outside 
be went froun the rowcn, 

Heatrio@, seeing that ber uncle did not 
Intend petting her back to good humor, 
rushed atter him and tioplored him to wait 
five vain tee, 

You would searcely have believed ber to 
be the game colid as, afew moments tater, 
clad in soft warcu furs, she waa seated in 


| fr waa not exactly a pretty sight that met 


her uvele’s  broughan chattering away 
gaeily at oul Sliverinead, 

Siiveriwmead wae toe lanyvleva’ country 
house, and for three tionthoea in the year 
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coachman to stop. At the same time he 
said — 

“I must get out,as I may be wanted, 
You are to ait bere till I come back, Bee,” 

The little gir! put ber head out of the 
window, and wateobed him walk quickly 
away to the crowd, which suddenly parted 
to let him through. 

She was very much annoyed that 
Thompson, ber uncie’s coachman, was 
driving on slowly Instead of waiting. 

It it had been ber father’s nan Beatrice 
would bave given him imperious orders 
quickly enough; #0 although she stretched 
ber nead out of the window she sould see 
nothing but a throng of people gathered 
round something in the centre, 

By the time her uncie returned Beatrice 
had grown fretful and impatient, and she 
said irritably, never noticing his grave, sed 
fnoe— 

“What atime you have been! 
you were never coming back! 
was the uatter?”’ 

Dr. Langley gave his ocoachtinan some 
directions, and a8 s00n as they were of! 
again, said— 

“There was ap accident; a poor wotnan 
was knocked down by an omnibus, and is 
very much hurt; they have taken her tw 
the hospital. Do you know, Kee, that 
though she was in great pain she never 
thought of herself, and as soon as she un- 
derawod that she must go to the bospital to 
be attended to she begged ine to go and com- 
fort her litle girl. I shall go and see the 
poor child directly I have seen all my 
patienta,’’ 

“On, uncle,”’ Beatrice cried beseeching|ly, 
“do take me with you! I bope they will 
punish the omnibus driver.” 

Dr. Langley shook bis head at first, saying 
Heatrioe would not like it ali, and would 
very likely beg bim to take her away at 
once, But Beatrice, who was charmed at 
the novelty of the idea, said — 

“IT promise to be very good; do take 
me.”’ 

And Dr. Langley, thinking that perhaps 
the sight might do spoilt Beatrice nore good 
than harin, consented if the place was not 
too unsuitable. Pond Court, the address 
the injured woman had given, was a miser- 
able place surrounded on all sides by walls, 
containing dirty, neglected-looking houses, 
round which troops of ragged, pale-face 
children were playing. They crowded round 
Doctor Langley and his niece staring at the 
richly-dresseed little girl with all their might; 
and Beatrice heard one little boy say— 

* Ain’t her yeliow ‘air shinin’?”’ 

Dr. Langley inquired for Mra, Days's 
room, and the children accompained them 
t the foot of some stairs, Here there were 
three doors, and Ur, Langley paused, un- 
certain which was the right one, 

A&i they waited they beard a child’s soft 
voice singing what sounded likea lullaby. 
br. Langley knocked at the door and 
the next Instant it was opened by 4 
ohild, who timmediately went back to a 
little cot on which she had been sitting, say- 
ing in a glad voice— 

Oh, mother, I’m so glad you come. I'm 
very tired of sitting here, but ['ve never 
left him, and be’s been so good till now,”’ 

lt was too dark forthe poor child to see 
that it was not ber mother; and she was #0 
busy watching the baby that it was not till 

Dr, Langiey bad struck aimatoh and lighted 
« candle thatshe looked up and saw her 
strange, grand visitors. Her mother bad 
said to her that worning— 

‘Now, Elsie, whatever you do, don’t 
leave baby unless he’s asleep. As s00n as 
he wakes you tnust sit on the cot in case he 
falla out, and sing to him and play with 
bim.’’ Baby bad just woke up alter a long 
sisep, and was still droway and inclined to 
be trettul and ery, 

hisie looked up at Dr. Langley with an 
expression of aiarin and terror in her dark 
eyes. She had a sweet little pale face, witu 
big, wistful eyes, and black, curly hair, 
She looked very cold and Ured, and, indeed, 
she was botn, for her dress was very thin, 
and she was barefooted, her only pair of 
stockings being at that moment only half 
dry, having been recently washed, 

And she was very tired, forshe had nursed 
her littie brother Dick all the morning, and 
during the afternoon had scrubbed the floor 
and washed the clothes, and tidied up the 
room till ber back and legs ached. 

Beatrice looked around the rooin with a 
shudder, lt was very neat and clean, as 
was Elsie herself and the litthe boy in the 
cradie, but, ob, how wretchedly poor every- 
thing looked fhow dilferent from the rooms 
at home, with their thick soft carpets and 
great biazing tires! 

Dr. Langley put bis band on Elsie’s black 
heat, 

* What a good, helpful little girl you are! 
and whata fine little fellow in the cradle! 
W bat's bis naine?" 

‘Richard Lionel Day,’ said Elsie prompt- 
ly, ‘and mnine’s Elizabeth Mary Day, only 
mother calls me lisie, because she thinks 
it’s pretty. 

* And so it ia,’’said Dr, Langley. ‘ Now 
listen to me, bisie. Your mother bas had 
an acoident, and she bas been taken to a 
nice place where the people will be very 
kind to her and will soon make ber better,”’ 

Ee lsie’s lips quivered and ber eyes filled 
with tears; but she clasped ber little hands 
and said nothing, and Doctor Langley went 
on. 
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EVENING POST. 


Beatrice was very subdued ali the way 
home, and made up her mind to ask her 
papa to send some money to the Days. 

But the whole thing went out of her head 
when her father and mother returned un- 
expectediy afew days later, bringing the 
moat splendid presenta for her and Hugh. 
The sight of her uncle reminded her of El- 
sie; and in answer to her question Dr, 
Langley said gravely— 

“Tt isa very sad case. Mra, Day bas 
hurt ber back so badly that she can never 
do any etrubbing again.” 

Reatrice rushed off to the boudoir where 
ber mother was lying, and with real tears 
in her eves begged her tosend some money 
to the Days at once; and declared that she 
herself would send every-thing in ber own 
money-box. Her father and uncle followed 
her into the room, and Dr. Langley had ex- 

lained the whole story, he and Beatrice’s 
lather and mother began considering how 
best to help the poor woman and her chil- 
dren, When Beatrice came back to the 
room with ber money in one hand and 
some of ber clothes in the other, her father 
took her on his knee and kissing her said, 
“My darling little girl, nothing can ever 
make your mother and me #0 happy as to 
see you forgetting yourself and trying to 
do something tor others, Mother and I 
have agreed on a capital plan for the poor 
voman. You know I am going to buy the 
little cottage outside the grounds at Silver- 
mead, Weare going to put Mrs. Day there 
with ber children to take care of it; and 
Uncle Arthur says the fresh country air 
inay make her strong again.’’ 

Heatrice was delighted. The poor invalid 
woman, and the miserable little room, and 
the brave little girl had made a deep iimn- 
pression on her; and though she did not 
give up all her selfish babits at once, no 
one could doubt that from the day she viai- 


ted the Days’ hone there wasa change tor : 


the better. 

That summer when pale, weak Mra. Day 
was installed in her little cottage covered 
with roses, and Elsie was out all day long 
gathering flowers, and seeing a thousand 
beautiful things, was, perhaps, the happiest 
the Langleys had ever spentat Sil vermead, 

_— —- © > - — 


OUR TEA-TRAY TOBOGGAN. 





BY ELLIS JONKS&,. 





tobogganing you used to play at when 

vou werea boy—the gaine that you 
said was such a jolly one, 1 should like to 
hear all about it once more,”’ 

“Certainly, Harry; but you know we 
didn’t call it tobogganing in those days, 
although tbe tobogganing we saw the other 
day reminded ine of it.” 

“They were something alike, grand papa, 
were they «wot?’’ 

“Well, ours was really more like the 
tobogganing practiced in Canada; with this 
difference, that it was a suimmer instead of 
a winter sport, and the siide wes of sand 
instead of snow. But it bore little resem- 
blance, except in its idea, to the elaborately 
constructed slide and toboggan 80 popular 
in this county. You see, our slide was 
a natural one, and the toboggan simply 
a shallow box or sledge, or sometimes only 
an Old tea-tray.”’ 

“Toat’s it. Tell us all about the tea- 
tray toboggan,’’ chimed in Jack, Harry’s 
younger brother. “That was jolly, 1 
know.’”’ 

“Very well, boys, I will, for 1 think I 
never had such fun in all my young days 
as with that old tea-tray. I'll tell you how 
it was done. If you bad been on the 
common close to the village where I lived 
you might often on a summer's afternocn 
have seen a littie band of children headed 
probably by a flag-bearer, and marching 
along to the tnugic of a toy bugle and the 
beat of a drum—which latter is soon to 
play another and more important part in 
our story, being nothing less than an old 
tea-tray—in the direction of a disused sand. 
pit, the scene of tnany a youthful frolic, 
There at times they scampered up and 
down to their hearts’ content, or played 
at soldiers—the detenders taking up posi- 
tions behind the bushes or ramparts of 
sand at the top, while the attacking party 
had to Swarm up the rather steep sides 
of the pit—or amused themselves in 
different ways. 

‘Having reached the edge of the sand-pit, 
& new use is6 found for the old tea-tray. Se- 
lecting @ part of the pit where the side was 
not loo steep, and where the sand was ciean 
and soft, and free from grass, the children 
placed their tea-tray sledge in position, and 
two of them seated themselves in it, one 
about the iniddle and the other close behind. 
It was a Squeezs BOlMetiines, but you see 
they were little, and the tray was usually a 
large one, The youngster in front steadied 
hiuiself and sledge by holding tightly to a 
cord fastened to the front rim of the tray. 
Some of the old-fashioned trays were made 
with —— in the rim which were very 
convenient for this purpose. Then when 
all was ready one of tue party would pusb 
off the loaded tray, and away it would glide, 
galning in speed as it flew along to the bot- 
tom of the bank, and ifa good spot bas been 
chosen, for some distance further. A tew 
seconds and, with a shout, the fun—glori- 
ous fun It was too—and excitement are over, 
But only tora moment. Upthe bank the 
children scrambie, and time after time the 
Operation is repeated, until ali bave had 
their turn over and over again.”’ 


(| RANDPAPA, do tell me again about 


it wasn’t ihere an accident some- 
{ a? asked Harry 

an Te Wash a SBpILL DOW and the 
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ricer’ were unsteady. But 1 do not remeu 
Sravytuing serious, The sand was wo 








soft to fall on, and what mishaps there were 
only added to the fun and gave zest to the 
sport.” 

“Didn’t you say that sometime you had 
proper sledges ?”’ asked Harry. 

“Well, yes; now and then some boy, 
more ambitious than the rest, had a wooden 
sledge, made of a strong sbailow box. But 
this had to be made, and it suited most of 
best to take our sport in a way which could 
be done without troubling our elders. And 
so our tray easily convertable intoa drum 
ot sledge, as might be needed, keep favor 
with the ee ot ua for this pur 


“I think I should like to try it,’ said 
Harry. 
“So should I,’’ sald Jack—“this very day, 
" 


“Well, I know you would like it if you 
tried it. And 1 can understand the eager- 
ness with which big and little folk of the 
present day patronize the toboggans and 
slides that are provided for their amuse- 
ment; for my recollection of this form of 
tobogganing is that it was one of the moat 
exhilarating pastimes for youngsters, and 
one which, although it would bardly find 
favor with some parents because ot its 
roughness, | always founa harmless, But 
you can bave a toboggan slide now in such 
safe, not to say fashionable, style, that it 
will hardly be worth your while to risk a 





trial of the primitive method I have been 
telling you about. And when you are 
having your toboggan ride you will re- 
member the oid saying that ‘there is noth- 
ing new under the sun,’ for you will see 
the strong family likeness between it and 
what was known to ne when a boy by the 
name of the ‘tea-tray slide,’”’ 
ninanniialinen<itincliiiliaseadiciiia 


SUGAR AND MOLASSES, 





The sugar-cane, ‘rom which the greater 





part of the sugar and molasses is obtained, 
is native to the southeastern part of Asia 
and to the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 


Spain, and the crusaders into Malta, Cyprus, 
and Candia, 

The Portuguese planted it on the Carary 
and Madeira Islands, and all the sugar 
used in Europe at the time Columbus dis- 
coveredAmerica was brought from these 
islands, 

lu ls said that Columbus ivtroduced the 
sugar-cane on the Island of Hayti on bis 
second voyage, and thet spread trom there 
to the other West India Islands, to the 
southern part of the United States, and to 
the northern and eastern parts of South 
America. 

The sugar-cane belongs to the family of 
grasses, and, when growing, looks not un- 
jike our Indian corn. 

It is raised from cuttings fifteen or 
twenty inches long, taken from the top of 
the pliant just below the leaves. The re- 
tmnaining part 16 then cut off near the root. 
From thé root spring @ number Of sfools 
calied ratoons; these, with the cuttings, 
furnish the plants for the next year’s 
crop, 

The part between the cuttings and the 
root is filled with a pith that contains the 
juice trom which sugar is made, The 
sugar-cane is now cultivated in alinost all 
warm climates, but in Java, Mauritius, 
and Cuba the manufacture of sugar reaches 
its highest degree of perfection, owing, 
perhaps, to the great extent of the cane 
plantations, 

lt is quite interesting to follow the 
various processes through whieh the cane 
passes before it reaches us as refined 
sugar. 

First, the parts between the cuttings and 
ratoons are tied up into bundles and put 
into the crushing-inacbine, when the juice 
is demi from tbem, 

‘roin 100 pounds of cane about seventy- 
five pounus ot juice is obtained. When it 
188U68 Irom the press it has a sweetish taste 
and looks like dirty water. 

it next passes into a reservoir, where it 
receives a dose of quick-lime to purify It. 
1t 18 then run off as quickly as possible in- 
\ large iron or copper kettles, heated eith- 
er by a fire underneath, or by steam. pipes 
oarried into the liquid, 

As the juice becoms hot a scum rises 
which is taken off by skimming, or the Il- 
quid is drawn off from the scum, It is im- 
portant to have the juice tree from the 
scum, Otherwise the juice will not form. 
After boiling a long time very rapidly it 
becomes thick like syrup, and finally crys- 
tal)zes or grains, 

The hogsheads to receive it are prepared 
with a number of boles in the bottom w let 
the moist part run through; tkis 18 our 
cooking molasses ; it is sometimes reboiled 
for the purpose of getting more sugar. 

The sugar remaining in the hogspeat |* 
sent to market under the name of ‘“Musco- 
vado,”’ or it is put into vessela with 4 small 
bole in the bottom and allowed to stand !0r 
several days in order to bave all the treac!# 
or liquid part drained out; and then a layer 
of inud about as thick as good rich creat, 
is Spread over the top to a depth of two oF 
three inches; the water in the mud gracu- 
ally tickles through the sugar, carry)0& 
with it the atoms of remaining treacle, 404 
runs out through the hole in the bottom. 

On the top of thesugar is a hard, dry cake 
ot mnud,none having nixed with the sugar: 
This is called clayed sugar. On some pi80- 


| The Moors introduced its cultivation into 





tations they have machines for doing !* 
work; then the clay is dispensed with. 
_—_—— PP - Ee 
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a sure cure for rheumatism. It is not * 
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we should think an abstinence ° 
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MY SANCTUARY, 





BY A. DE BREMONT, 





There is a chamber in my heart 

Sacred from all the world apart, 
Trembling and sad within its dvor 
Lenter, all my «riefs to pour. 

Again, when Pleasure’s wreath has bound 
My soul and senses gaily round, 

I seek its silence, there to store 
Treasures of Joys that are no more. 

And lo! Love's mirage oft appears, 

To rise in splendor—set io tears. 

Then in that chamber, steep’d in gloom, 
My hopes of love | deep entomb, 


Around those chamber walls are spread 
The spirit-pictures of the dead; 

My mother's face shines softly there, 
Frain'd to ite weaith of auburn hair. 
Her earnest eyes, with tender smile, 
Lif_tag my di coping soul awhile 

Out of the toll, above the strain, 

For all this eartnly loss and gain, 
And in the shadow of her face 
Dimly another's eyes I trace; 

A father's features come and go, 

In memory's fitful ebb and flow. 


There happy hours of childhood dear, 

Steal back on spirit-wings to cheer, 

The long sad days—the nights of thought, 

Amld the pictures memory wrought. 

Kut oh! one face Lever see— 

Asleep—awake—it follows me, 

A noble beauty calmly lies 

On itps and brow and loving ey 

Tho’ that brave heart's fond beat Is still, 

That oft with rapture’s pulse would thrill, 

Dear eyes, within thy depths still shine 

A husband's love! For ever mine, 
ec - 


THE HOLY LAND. 





Of all the places in the environs of Jeru- 
salem, deserving of consideration, the 
Mount of Olives is preeminent. It is only 
about three thousand feet distant trom St. 
Stephen’s Gate. The rock that bears the 
imprint of the foot of our Saviour, made it 
is said, at the time ot his ascension, is en- 
closed within a neat chapel, erected around 
it for the express purpose of preserving it 
from injury. 

Many of the pious members of the Church 
brought wax tapers with them, which they 
gave to the priest officiating at this cere- 
mony, who kepta large number of them 
constantly lighted and placed within a few 
inches of the holy footprint, in order to 
enable all present to see and examine the 
same with the care and attention it merits. 

The hilly region, which extends from Je- 
rusalem east to the Jordan, a distance ot 
twenty-five miles, and which is assumed to 
have been the wilderness wherein John the 
Baptist began his ministry, and where 
Christ himself, after his baptism, retired for 
forty days and nights in fasting and pray- 
ing, consists ot ranges of mountains follow- 
ing each other like the waves of a troubled 
ocean, and descending rapidly at least 3,000 
feet, until] they reach the Dead Sea, where 
they form an irregular breastwork of up- 
wards of one thousand feet in height, along 
its shores, of perpendicular cliffs and ragged 
points; in places receding from the water, 
and then again jutting out ipto the sea. 

The view of this great expanse of water, 
the lofty mountains piled on each other in 
every position, presenting everywhere yel- 
low rocks and gray sand, without a single 
tuee, and scarcely a shrub to be seen, with 
the Jordan and the plains of Jericho in the 
distance—combine to render the scene one 
of vast and absorbing interest. 


There are many other objects which )ie in 
full view of, and at no great distance from, 
the Mount of Olives deserving of considera- 
tion. Among which is the Plain of Repbadim 
commencing south of the valley of Hinnon, 
and extending in a southwesterly direction 
some five or six miles trom Jerusalem. It 
was On this plain that the army of the Phil- 
istines, atter having advanced to the very 
gates ot the city, were thrice signally de- 
feated, and finally totally overthrown by 
David. 

Mizpeh, the celebrated gathering place 
of the Jews, lies in tull view towards the 
northwest of, and withim tour miles of the 
city. The ancient site of this town is an 
eminence of five hundred feet above the 
adjoining plain, and from whence there is 
& commanding prospect extending from sea 
LO Bea, 

It was there that Samuel was crowned 
judge and seer of Israel, and there he ot 
fered up sacrifices and judged the people. 
There Saul was chosen king by lot; and 
there, at this day, stands a monurent, 
Claimed by some to have beer 
the memory of the great judge Samuel, and | 
Whic!t 


erected to 


1 is distincily seen from the princpial 
approaches to Jerusalem, Other persons 


however, maintain that his rernains were 
entombed in another place. 








The sites of the ancient cities of Beirat 
and Gibeon, and the celebrated valley ot 
Ajalon, which separated them, lie within 
view of the mount, and distant about five 
miles from Jerusalem. 

Gideon was at an early day one of the 
royal cities. The stratagem of the Gibeon- 
ites practiced on Joshua, his detence of 
them afterwards against the five confeder- 
ate kings of the south, and the great valley 
of Ajalon, when the sun stood still on Gib- 
eon, are events which will ever render this 
and memorable. 

I have visited the site of the ancient town 
ot Nain, siuated on the western declivity of 
little Hermon. This spot is the scene of 
that touching incident, the raising of the 
widow’s son, described in the seventh chap- 
ter of St. Luke. 

I continued my journey towards the 
northeast, and soon descended into the 
great plain, where I obtained my first view 
of Mount Tabor, which rises out of the 
plain, and, apparently, penetrates the 
clouds. The scene, as I approached the 
mount from the west, was grand and im- 
posing; nor could I withdraw my attention 
from it until I arrived at the base of the 
mountain. 

I ascended to the summit on horseback, 
by an exceedingly difficult and dangerous 
winding bridle-path. The distance by this 
way is at least three miles, which it took 
me over an hour to accomplish, 

I supposed, from what I had previously 
learned respecting it, that I would find it a 
desolate spot; but, to my surprise, I found 
upwards of fifty laborers from Nazareth, 
engaged in erecting, by order of the Turk- 
ish Government, a large and spleadid 
mosque of Mussulman pilgrims. 

I regard this as the most sacred and in- 
teresting locality within the boundaries of 
Galilee; for it was here, as it is written, that 
the disciples of Jesus—Peter, James, and 
John—saw the Saviour in his transfigura- 
tion. 

The whole ot Galilee, which is styled the 
‘cradle ot Christianity,’ is spread like a 
map on every side of Mount Tabor. Naza- 
reth, where Jesus passed his youthful days, 
lies in a delightful valley or besin to the 
west; and a short distance from it, on a 
mountain ridge, stands Cana, where He 
performed His first miracle. To the east 
flows the Jordan, on the banks of which He 
began Ilis ministry, and called together His 
disciples. 

There, too, lies the Sea of Galilee, em- 
bosomed in the mountains which slope 
down to its waters, and were are still to be 
seen the sites of Capernaum, Bethsaida, 
and Tiberius—scenes of a thousand hal- 
lowed associations. There, also, rises the 
hili on which Jesus delivered his first pre- 
cepts, called the Mount of Beatitudes; and 
near to it is the great battle-fleld where Sa- 
jadin tought with and overcame the Cru- 
saders, snd took from them the True Cross. 

- A - 
brains of old. 

Study the past if you would divine the 
future, 

Knowledge of our duties is the most use- 
ful part of pliilosophy, 

No sinners are 80 intolerant as those who 
have Just turued saints. 

Act upon your impulses, but pray that 
they way be directed by God, 

To be vain of one’s rank or place is to 
disclose that one is below tt. 

What we hope ever to do with case, we 
may learn first to do with diligence, 

Purposes, like eggs, unlesa they be 
hatched Into action, will run Into rotlenness, 

We condemn generally the passions of 
others by other passions either like or untike, 

People seldom improve when they have 
ne other model than themselves to copy after. 

The true way to render ourselves happy 
is to love our duty and find in it our pleasure. 

Man without patience is like a lamp with- 
out oll, and pride in a rage is a bad counsellor, 

He that walketh uprightly walketh sure- 
iy; but he that perverteth bis ways shall be known 

TLere are times when it would seem ss 
if God fished with a line and the Devil with a net. 


If anger is not restrained, it is frequently 


more hhurtiul to us than the injury that provokes it 





Let men Jaugh when you sacrifice desire 


to dut f ‘ will You have Ume and everualt 





EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 
" Bluebeard’s trade was evidently that of a 


About 4000 women are employed by the 
Government at Washington. 


A young woman drives a public cab in 
Berlin, 1t is to be hoped she Is a hansom driver, 


Most men look out tor number one. 
Most women look out for number two at the shoe 
stores, 


The fight for women’s suffrage has been 
going on for @ years now, but the victory seems afar 
om yet. 


A base drum may be a snare and a noisy 
instrument, but it is not as loud as a giri's hair 
when it is banged, 


Mrs. Shoddy is in mourning tor her hus- 
band, and now, when she plays the piano, she strikes 
only the black keys. 


‘*Mamma,”’ said a little Chicago girl. 
**Yes, dear.*’ ‘‘Do you think I'll have the same 
papa all this year?'* 


A timely design in brooches is a good- 
sized bunch of miniature lacs, each blossom hav 
ing a diamond centre. 


A cimeter of Roman gold, with a hilt 
richly Jeweled with small diamonds and pearls, 
makes an attractive brooch, 


A helping word to one in trouble is often 
like aswitch on a railroad track—but one inch be- 
tween wreck and smooth-rolling prosperity. 


The latest tad of the fair sex in Ne- 
braska is a hair album, in which they place locks of 
hair from the heads of their friends of the other 
eex. 


Bessie: ‘flow {radiant Clara looks! I 
wonder if Jack has proposed?'’ Maude, Clara's ri- 
val; ‘‘roposed! You mean you wonder if he has 
accepted,** 


The widow of ex-Governor Colby, of 
New London, Conn., aged 92, made and contributed 
a handsome tidy to the fair lately held by the ladies 
of that place, 


She: ‘‘And do you really think that you 
would be happy with me as your wifer'? He: "Oh, 
Iam sure; | have always been a lucky fellow in 
games of chance,’ 


Ethel: ‘‘Yes, Jack and I settlec it yes 
terday evening, and the engagement is not to be a 
long one.** Kate: *‘Whata blessing leap year is, 
dear!’* They do not speak now, 


He, before the wedding, anxiously: 
**You are sure you won't be nervous at the altar’’’ 
She, four times a widow, with the utmost conti- 
dence: **l never have been yet.’* 


An official of the St. Louis Fire Depart- 
ment, who is a bachelor, says ‘‘a woman ought not 
to think of marrying a fireman,*’ because the latter 
has so little time to devote to home life. 


Pertumed fans are now in tashion at 
Paris. The framework is made of rose, lemon or 
sandal wood, which, on being warmed by the alr of 
a room, gives oul an agreeable frayranuce. 


“Er ’oman,’’ says an old negro, ‘‘dat 
hab married er po’ man ’caze she lubbed him, Is 
mighty ap’ ter want her daughter ter marry a rich 
man, no matter whuther she lube hin ur not,"’ 


‘flow many lodges did you say your 
husband belonged to/’’ she suddenly asked, **Fit- 
teen,.’* ‘**Mercy on me! Butthink ofa man belong 
out fifteen nights a week! IT am really glad that I’m 
a widow!'’ 


Physicians are disputing whether it 18 
possible fora man to commit sulcide by holding his 
breath, There are some who think that perhaps « 
man could do it, but they are unanimously agreed 
that a woman couldn't, 


The burning question in the Weeat is, 
**Whom did Cain iarry’*’ This question was put 
toa Georgia evenyelist, and he promptly replied: 
“Cain married his mother-iIn-law'’s daughter.’ 
How simple, and yet how true. 


“Won't you please play us something, 
Miss Hammerandbang’’’ asked Fogg. ‘'l should 
like to ever so much,’* sald she, looking at her 
‘So I have 
heard,’? replied Fogg, **but we willl overlook that, 


watch, ‘‘but really [have no thine,’ 


you know,’ 

Gus De Brown, who has prolonged his 
M. So you don't 
admire men of conservative views, like myself, Miss 
Augel?’** Miss A., with vivacity indeed: I 
prefer people who have some yo ta them,’ le is 
reaches for his hat 


That was an ungallantlurchin in New- 
ton, Kan,, who, If report does not wrong him, 
rected alx feminine voters seeking the pells to one of 
Uncle Sam's letter voxes The women apoear to 
have implicitly trusted the facetious gamin, as they 
deposited their ballots in the box and modestly stole 
away. 

“If I should tell you, dear,’’ he said, 
‘that my love for you had grown cola, that | had 
ceased to eare for you, aud that the happy tlie when 
Ishallclaim you as my ownest own will never, 
never be, would It really be atrial to yous’? ‘Yes, 
George,’* shyly admitted the girl, ‘‘e breach of 
promise trial.*’ 


Ata party, the other evening, Smith, the 


funny man, picked fromthe floor some false hair, 


eall considerably after lu.4) PV. 


and holding It aloft, wickedly asked who had lost it. 
Immediately the hand of every |ady within earshot 
went to her back halr. It wast crue! tothrow them 
off their guard and expose them 60, bul Simith says 


it wasn't lila fault, 


Mrs. Crimsonbeak: ‘You play the piano 


a good deal, do you note Mis ssantee r 
**Yes, I play at! a Kod deal t r 1 
away.’ [ guess y a 2 
“Whyt** *W l rota 
thing elee away . ” 
wal to atay * 

A ¢ siderat rres A lu 


PAasculinities. 


No estate can make him rich that hasa 
poor heart, 


It 32 is the treezing point, what is the 


squeezing polnt’—Two in the shade, 


Don't tell people how you are; they 
don't want to know, even when they ask. 


When a man is 25 be knows somethiag; 
when he is H he wishes he knew something. 


The man who stoops to pick up a cent 
often rulne half a dollar's worth of suapensere, 


It may be thata man can love but one 
woman in alifetime, but how le he going to know 
unlees he tries’ 


It is good discretion not to make too 
much of any man at the frat; because one cannot hold 
out that proportion, 


A Pittsburg editor says: ‘Ilusbands are 
not made to order.’ We'll bet he can't convince 
most wives they are not, 


A young man ought not to propose too 
aracefully. If he does the girl may get the idea that 
he has had more practice than she deems desirable. 


It has been figured out by @ statiatical 
ofictal that there are dt criminals to every 1,000 bach- 
elors, and only ll criminals to every 1000 married 
men, 


There is a Connecticut parson so fond 
of money that, Itte said, after paying a mane bill 
he waiks home with him, so aa to be near the money 
as long as possible, 


Let no man pacity his conscience by the 
deluston that he does no harm If he takes no part 
and forma nooptnien, Bad men need nothing more 
to compass thesr ends than that good men should 
look on and do nothing. 


E. P. Duplex a colored justice of the 
peace, has been elected mayor of Wheatland, Oal, 
It is sald that he lathe firetof hie race to All sucha 
position on the Pacific coast, 


Remorse ot conscience is like an old 
wouud; aman isin vo condition to faht ander such 
clreumstances, The palo abates hia vigor aud takes 
up loo much of his attention, 


A man who has become prominent in 
Detrott reeeaUy, more especially in police circles, ts 
alleged to have married 3) women at different pe 
riods uf bis ealerprisiug career, 


A man who has failed three times within 
ive yeare was only saved from golug Lo the poor 
house by eelllng low weekly maxvazine @ series of pa 
pers encilled, ‘‘lhow toGrow Hieh,*' 


Two children were extolling the virtues 
of their respective papas, ‘“‘My papa is as tall as 
the garden-wall,”’ sald one, “'My papa can see over 
the wall.’’ ‘‘And mine, too, when he has hie hat 
on,** 


A Mr. White, a soldier, blind and #82 
years old, who has been living in most destitute cir- 
cumetanees at the village of Mexico, Ohle, walked 
alone iZ miles over rough roads to Titha, recently, toe 
be examined for «4 pension, 


Doctor, to Mra. Colonel Blood, of Ken 
uchy: “‘Hlow did) your busband pass the nights’ 
Mroe. Blood: ‘ile seemed quite comfortable, ele, and 
asked for water several tiines.’' Duetor, with o 


Krave look, “‘if’m -atill Oighty.** 


Husband, in tne early morning: ‘‘What 
are you going through my pockets for, my dear’ 
Wite: **A little change, Jdoho.’’ Husband: ‘tlawe 
you no money of your own?’’ Wife: **VYes: but it ta 
so much easter lo tnd @ man's pocket, Johu, than a 
wornan's,’* 


Scene—Country bed room. Voice trom 
under the bed: **From this time forth T shall cease 
to call you wife, You have beaten me asahametully, 
and Lhavestillenough of the spirit of a man lett 
within me to remain here ualll you apologise for 
your conduct,’* 


Mr. P .fter, who recently struck it rich 
‘Pete, Lam going to get you «a coachman’s livery. 
What do you think of thats ete, who has been 
“hired man’? tor yeare: ‘*Yes, aah, I would like it 
very much, sah. It would distiagulsh me from de 
rest of de tambly, sah.’ 


The Prince 


dered eaeh of lis 


tegent of Bavarian has or 


Scilldrea to be tauwht a manuae 


trade, Tue future king, Prince Kupert, haa 

that of a luruer, aud works every lay in hile i 
Phe young Priove Franz has become @ paloter, aud 
Prince Charles a gardener, 


He, fiercely: “We don’t need that rug 


anymorethan a cat needs two talie liuw 
have [told you, my dear, never ta buy anything 
auese it's cheap She, with the air of one 


has wot the better of the arwumenut: ‘Hut it wae 
cheap, my love, tt eost Gw."" 


A stout looking tramp who stole a cow 


trom afarm to West Lampeter, Lancaster county 
aud who was arrested when trylug to well it, was 


found to be the possessor of elx coats aud fee pats 


of trousers, which le wore one overthe other, When 


ehe was dismantied, #- tospeak, his corpulency be 


came athing of the past, 


It is told of a man who solicited alma on 
the streets of Montgomery, Ala., recently, that 
was ouce quile wealthy. Luisio he lost a wager of 
$75, (90 that he bad staked oo the Presidential els 
thon, and sinee then one inisfortune hes row l 
losely on the heels of another until he hes lost his 
eatire fortune and his bealt! a@ well 


“T tell you T shall doas I please?!’ 
ted Mee. Miff. ‘“*Well, well, mv dear, I did 
av vo sulda’t,’’ replied Sr Mig 
a aloy *“*|Tdidn’t say I ! ny lea 
’ i ‘ ‘ not try ‘Ir 
ear, Lowe “That's Just all s ‘ 
ares about awife Aud Mr Witt ‘ 


reyeau 


The \atest en'ertainmen's (hicmy 
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Recent Book Issues. 


bowler & Wella Ca, No. 775 Broadway, 
New York, bave Just published an elabo- 
rate “(Chartot Comparative Phonograpby,” 
compiled and arrauged for the use of stu- 
dents, teachers, and writers of phonogra- 
phy, by Alfred Andrews. Size 15x20. 
Price, 2) ecenta, 


FRESH PERIODICALA, 


Our Tate Ones for May is « very charm- 
ing number for the dear inmates of the 
nursery. The pictures are lovely, and the 
stories In prome and poetry will fascinate 
the litthe ones The Kusse!) Publishing 
('o., Poston, 


The May number of Jie Century begins 
anew volume, ‘The opening articie is the 
first paper of the series by (reorge Kennan, 
illustrated by G. A. Frostand Henry Sand- 
ham, in which is to be recorded the results 
ot The Century Expedition tito Siberia and 
examination of the exile system, The front 
this number is a touching seene 
al toe Siberian boundary post In the 
“Author's l’retace,"’ Mr. Kennan relates 
the circurpstances under which he under- 
took bis Sivernian mission, The illustra 
Hoos are numerous, and there is a full-page 
mapofthe route pursued by the travellers 
on their extraordinary Journey, The poetry 
of the number includes four brief pieces by 
\ldrich, a dialect poem by Riley (illus 
trated by Kemble), ete, The departinents 
are unusually full, and such subjecta are 
af ‘vil Serviee Ketorm and the 
coming National Conventions; ‘The News- 
paper Side of Literature;’’ the training of 
mira in the direction of self-support, man 


Imp revere aft 


imc timmend as ¢ 


ual training, boinerson, eto The Century 
{ N “uM \ ork . 

In the May number of St. Nieholas, 
boomac Nelnon Page begins “Two Little 
Contoderates,’’ a serial story of Southern 
ov-life during the war. Mra, Spoflord 
bas a charming story, “Little Rosalie,” and 


Sophie Swett contributes the amusing and 
weonsonable aketch, “A Moving Story.”” An 
account of “Girard College’? by Alice 
Maude Penn, is fully illustrated. John 
Burroughs contributes “inseng-hbunting.’”’ 
Colina Thaxter has a delicious story of the 
experiences ot aspider, entitled “Madame 
\rachne,’ and it is finely illustrated by 
\. KB. Davies, Noah Brooks teils us how a 
little boy “Ran Away to Home” fifty years 
ayo. ‘There are, also, an exciting narrative 
of “An Adventure with a Man-eater;"” two 
articlesion “Little Josef Hlotmann,’’ with a 
portrai. John Preston True’s serial, 
‘Drill,’ iscontinued. A sketeh of ‘A Chi- 


nese Market,” by Yan Phou Lee, and a 
elever contrast called “iiches and Poy- 
erty Inall there are thirty-four separate 


entries in the table of contents of this beau- 


tiful issue. ‘Phe Century Co, New York. 
The Jorn tor May contains articles cov 
ering # Wide range of public questions 


Jiodtwe Barrett, ofthe Supreme Court, New 
York, writes ot “Miscarriages of Justice.’’ 
Mr. lb rederick Taylor,a New York banker, 
has an argument for the national control of 
raliways. lox Mayor Seth low, of Brook- 
yo, Summarizes his experience in an arti- 
“Obstactas to Good City Govern. 
Senator Cullom, of Illinois, points 
out the untairness and the scandals of 
River and Harbor Bills, An insight into 
the Mormon communities outside of Salt 
Lake City, andot the practical workings 
of the hierarchy. is given by Capt. KE. ©. 
Dutton, of the UL. S. Geological Survey, 
Whospent several years in Utah. Michael 
Davilt has a strong article on “Irish Land. 
Other articles are, “Objections 
litah License by the Rev. Dr. Leonard 


e oon 
ment.’ 


relisin.’’ 


Wo Bacons What Shall the Public Schools 
Peact by Judge HR. C. Pitunpan: “Steam 
ant tts Rivals,” by Prof. R. HW. Thurston; 
and Phe Pains of Fear,’? by Eliza Lynn 
Limter Poe growth of the J’orum is A Sig 
nifleant indication of the lmiproving taste 
ofthe Atierican reading public. Published 
at bitth avenue, New York. Price 50 
erie 
ional . -_ - 
HiippeN Sounens.—Itis curious to no 


lee bow differently men reason when they 


fea! With uiaterial things, If machinery is 
totorder, it crops fail, if business lan 
Ku shes, (hey naturally and righily seek 
wo othe cause, ane, if possible, re nove iL 
It botily tealth declines, po pains are 


spared Lodiseover what isat fault; the food, 
the rest, the domiciie, the habits are care- 
fully exanined, and all the conditions and 

roUlostances so controlled as to afford the 
hance of recovery. But, 
when men and women go astray, and com- 
mit Wrong and foolish actions, neither they 
thetnse ves nor others look very deeply for 
the hidden sources, Society is content to 
bP amethe offender, and the offender wha 
bates bitoself for theaact itee f I+ supposed 
to have pone to the root of the matter, 


Dest promt tole 


_— <—_> - 

Phoress tlow many legs have in- 
secta?’’ Student oe per cent of insects 

Avene legs at ail, per cent have one, 14 
po roent twoor three, 10 per cent. four or 
five, butn esx ?: tow tn the world 

id you yet this answer?” So: “By exami- 
ring thie ecllon in the university.”’ 

ee - -_ 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


GIANT EARTHWORMS. 





In any group of animals, there are al- 
ways a number of huge fords at one end of 
the series, which gradually dwindle down 
to the tiniest creatures at the other ex- 
treme. In that group of animals to which 
we ourselves belong, we have the titanic 
whales onthe one hand and the minute 
sbrews and fieldinice on the other, 

Consciously or unconsciously, we make 
use of the human body as a standard of size 
in all animals familiar to us perbape also 
in atnaller creatures we adopt the mean as 
a standard, and speak of all those that ex- 
ceed in size this selected standard as being 
large. 

A group of animals that Is perhaps not 
very well known exemplifies what has 
just been sald ina very atriking tashion. 
Any person would at once say that an earth- 
wortn is aamall creature, never exceeding 
a few inches in length; but asa matter of 
fact, there exist In many parts of the world 
colossal earthworms which are four, five, 
or even #ix feet in length. 

These anitoais are inainly found tn the 
tropics, where heat and abundant rainfall 
are c nducive to their existence, In tnany 
parts of Africa, these huge earthworms are 
very abundant after heavy rains; and they 
have been stated by coutpetent observers 
W appear on such occasions by hundreds, 
literally covering the ground, The huge 
bulk of the creatures is, ; owever, too much 
for their feebly developed muscles, and 
they are often unable to reach their under 
ground burrows again before the sun comes 
out and dries them up, 

Itis an interesting subject for specula 
lation to try and imagine bow earthworms 
first came to exist, because their se6e.u8 to 
be a direct connection between the abund- 
anos of these creatures and the advance of 
civilization in the way of agriculture. An 
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| glers know well that they cannot get worms 


lor bait except in cultivated ground; and 
where did the worms hide themselves 
when there was ‘not a man to till the 
ground?” 

Whether they existed in the ages before 
the creation of man or not, cannot be said; 
but it is at any rate certain that agriculture 
is responsible for their immense numbers, 
and, perhaps, also tor the very great diver- 
sity of species, 

lt may be a fact new to some readers that 
there are an immense number of different 
kinds of earthworms, which have been di- 
vided by naturalists into several families; 
and these differ trom each other quite as 
much as, or even wore than, do the differ- 
ent kinds of birds and reptiles; we find, for 
example, that the earthworms of India or 
New Zealand are entirely different in their 
stracture trom the apecies which are famil. 
iar to us here at home. And these differ- 
ences are often marked in external charac- 
ters. 

In Ceylon, there is a large kind which is 
ota bright blue color, and almost every 
variety in tint is exhibited by the different 
species. Some earthworms are phosphor- 
escent like the glowworm and the fire-fly, 
and many other creatures, chiefly insects, 
which are nocturnal ip their habits, 

In the island of Sumatra, there is a re- 
markable species of earthworm which is 
well known to the natives from the fact 
that it makes a sbarp sound during the 
night. It is not understood how this sound 
is produced, but itis probably due to the 
minute bristles which are implanted in the 
body—and which can be readily felt by 
rubbing an earthworm between tbe tingers 
from tail to bead —grating against the small 
stones as the animal moves along. 

The agency of these creatures in level- 
ling the soil is very important. Asa worm 
passes through the ground it swallows the 
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Very nearly, if not quite all of 
ples of THE Post, if it 
lle size 
forconvenlent and tasteful binding 
means, itcan be made a neat volume 
preservation, and at the same time ai 


rroposesto furnish in offering t 
BINDEKS’ now s 
are unquestionably the most perfect and handsome articies 


irom |lo@s, 
MINDER works so simply that i 
by cut 


sur readers, would like to 
ould be done easily 
makes tt en adapted 
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Phis means of binding Tue 
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equal security, thus preserving 
coiling or injury Puke 


sthe task of only a minute 
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earth in front of it. On coming to the sur 
face, this earth is voided in the shape of 
little castings which are so conspicuous on a 
lawn after rain. These castings are dried 
by the sun and blown about by the wind, 
and thus tend to level the ground and to 
bury objects lying upon its surface, 

If some of the colossal worms were to de. 
vote their energies to this kind of work, 
and were as abundant as the smaller spe 
cies, they could almost bury cities and 
drain rivers, 

- —_> o> 

No Benpb, No BaG.—A great many in- 
quiries are made as to how to prevent pan. 
taloons from bagging at the knees. There 
is only one answer t these, it can’t be 
done. Your trousers will bag and you 
can’t help it. The bagging can be lessened 
by trequent pressings and taking good 
care of them, but as long as men bend their 
knees in walking ro will bag. The 
skin would also if it didn’t settle back. A 
great wany men pull their pants up on 
their knees when seated to prevent their 
bulging. This is very foolish. The smal). 
est part of the trousers is that around the 
calves of the legs, and, of course, in pulling 
them up and bending the leg a greater 
strain is brought to bear on thecloth. There 
might be some way to sponge the cloth so 
it would not stretch so inuch, but go far no 
tailor has succeeded in hardly lessening the 
cause of the complaint. 
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Right Here in Pennsylvania, 


What Your Friends and Neighbors 
Say ona Matter of Vital Im- 
portance, 








Below will be found a sainple of the mul- 
titude of letters of encouragement Messrs. 
H. H. Warner & Co., Rochester, N, Y., 
daily receive. The subjoined unsolicited 
testimonials are from your friends and 
neighbors, ladies and gentlemen you know 
and esteem for their honor and straightior- 
wardness, and who would scorn to be a 
party to any deception. What has been 
done tor others can be dune for you, and it 
is folly, nay suicidal, to longer suffer when 
the means of recovery lie at your very 
door: 

WeEsT PHILADELPHIA, (3738 Centre St.) 
Jan. lst, 1888.—My grandmother suffeieu 
ten years with kidney disease and irrita- 
tion of the bladder. She could not walk 
straight nor could she sleep ten minutes at 
atime. She had several doctors, but the 
all failed to give her relief. She too 
“Warner’s Safe Cure’’—six bottles in ali— 
together with several bottles of ‘*‘Warner’s 
Sate Pills’ and wascured, This was four 
years ago and she has been well ever since, 
tier pame is Mrs. Mary Evans, No, 3738 
Centre street, West Philadelphia, Pa, Ad/ 
of my relatives as well as myself take 
‘“Warner’s Safe Cure.” I recomuinend it 
wo all my friends, 


ae 


WersT PHILADELPHIA, Pa., (852 N, 52d 
St.), Dec. 7th, 1887.—I can most positively 
certify to the merits of ‘“‘Warner’s Sale 
Remedies,’”’ I suffered and was pronounced 
incurable by prominent physicians. As 
a last resort, and without faith, I com- 
menced using ‘*‘Warner’s Safe Cure” and 
“Tippecanoe” with most surprising re- 
sults, Details would be revolting—it was 
one of the severest cases on record. I will 
giadly reply toany letter and will give 
particulars, I bope this statement will be 
the means of influencing some one to em- 
ploy the same means for their recovery. 


Ao, 6. Fekobicrins 


CHESTER, Pa, (710 Hinkson St.), Jan. 
ldth, 1888,—I bave been cured by the use 
of ‘‘Warner’s Safe Cure” of a very severe 
form of kidney disorder attended with ex- 
cruciating pain 80 that ] was unable to be 
on my feet for any length of time without 
the most unbearable pain. I think ‘War- 
ner’s Safe Cure’’ has saved my life.’’ 


PorTrsvILLE, Pa., Dec. 14, 1887.—I have 
used half a dozen bottles of *Warner’s Safe 
Cure”’ and have been greatly benefitted by 
it, and no otaer medicine can take its place. 


C, DLA, 


DALLASTOWN, Pa., Dec. 12, 1887.—‘*War- 
ner’s Safe Remedies” are well recommend- 
ed, and I know wmwyself that they have 
given me, as well as other people, great re 


lief. 
wy, 7 


STARRUCCA, Wayne Co., Pa, Jan. 2%; 
1888.—I Lave taken a yreat many bottles o! 
‘*Warner’s Safe Cure,” and can recommend 
It as the best medicine 1 bave ever taken. 
‘‘Warner’s Safe Cure” has done me wucl 
ood. 
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Humorous, 


TOO GENEROUS. 





in the fire's ruddy glow she sat, 
Bending o'er her knitting, 

As through the meshes of soft, blue wool 
Hier flngers fast were fitting. 


**Ah, surely!'* he said, ‘*such dainty work 
fo you must be a pleasure 

It made by your hands, one little gim 
i should esteem a treasure.** 

‘oh, would you, sir,** the maid replied, 
With face demure asa kitten— 

"Well, then, you may have this very one, 
i'm going to make a mitten,’ 

U. N. NONE, 





A panes-taking man—A glazier. 

A great tail-bearer—The peacock.’ 

All played out—Open-air concerts. 

A spring garment—The wire bustle. 
Bonds that no one wants—Vagabonds. 
Invisible aperture—The crack of a whip. 


Out for the night—A candie with an ex 
Unguisber on tt, 


When does a successtul Jover think he is 


wetting ahead?—When he is getting a heart. 


It is the early bird that is poisoned by 
catching the worm that has eaten Paris-green, 


Which is heavier, a halt or tull 


The half, because the full moun is as light again. 


A prize acrobat says turning a double 


somersault is a8 easy as snoring, He does it tu his- 
leap. » 

When does a son not take after his 
father When his father leaves him nothing to 
take, 


A Western farm is spoken of as being 80 


poor that not even a disturbance could be raised 


upon it, 


Why is the easiest conundrum like the 
company earilest to arrive?— first 
guessed (juest). 


The only color that can be determined 
by the sense ef coueh is blue, A 
hnow when he was teellng blue, 


Visitor: ‘‘Have you a dumb-waiter in 
the house’’’ Lady of the house, ‘**No; 
wot the dumbest hired girl you ever saw,’’ 


“Uncle Tom, I am very sorry to hear 
that have lost your wife,’’ **Neber 
massa, neber mind, I'se bad de ‘spertence,** 


Chisley, just back from Europe: ‘‘Any 
thing tresh since IL left, old man’?’’ Grimes: ‘*No, 
Chisiey; nothiag fresh since you were here.’’ 

“You must have taken great pains with 
yourself,’? sald a witty Judge to wa dull witness; 

‘you could not naturally have been so stupid,*? 


A wag has placed the tollowing vlacard 
"ver lls coal-bin 
fire,’ Phe 
aid lears, 

City consumer: ‘Mr. Jacobs, [ tound an 
evtin your milk can this morning.’’ 
**Yes’in, wife thought you 
felicacy.*’ 

“Surike Out Like a Man,’’ was the title 
of 4 poem that was sent to the editor, 
struck outall but the first 
printed that. 


“Mr. Darringer, that is rather a tough 


Do you intend tocarve itv’? ‘Certainly, 
Then won't you please carve it before 


” 


Because it is the 


blind man would 


bul we've 


you mind, 


**Not to be used except in 
covk’s relatives are 


case ot 
in consternation 


Milkiman, un- 


abashed;: would enjoy @ 


and he did; he 


verse, like a man, and 


hicken, 
my love, 


you say grace’ 


Dumley, trying to make himself solid: 
‘What «a remarkably stroug,manly face your grand- 
Miss Cash'’’ ‘*Pardon me, Mr, 
>randina,’’ 


father has, 


but that’ 


Dumiley, 


’ 


“A genteel carver,’ 
juette, ‘‘always when he carves. 
whogeton the table and have a wrestilng mateb 
with the chicken are known by sume olher name, 


New 


connecte 


says a book on eti- 


sits Carver 


Jersey: 
: aicess 


Hotel clerk, to guest from 


‘Will you wanta room with bath 


N.J.G.: **N-no, Lreckon not, I[ won't be in town 
more’n a couple 0’ weeks, an’ besides [ took # bath 
uly a few days ‘fore 1 lett home. 
Creditor: ‘‘When shall I cal) for the 
amountof my bill, Mr. Smith?’** Debtor: “Oh, at 


What time will best sult 
Creditor: ‘*Weil, I 
[hursday than any other day of the 
Toeun you may call 
ery Thursday.’’ 


any thine, your convenl- 


have le to do on 


week.’? Debtor 


“"Verv well, for the amount 


“What shall we name baby, sister?’ # 


mother asked of her litile 4-year-old Jaugihter 


‘Call her Early; that’s @ pretty pame,.’’ **Farly 
‘atisnotatittie girl's name,** ‘“‘Oh, yes, it is. 
bout you remember you read te me about a litte 


Zirl who was to be the May Queen, and whe wanted 


her mother tocall her karly?*’ 
said a bashful lover to the 
of the 


‘Nelly, dear,’’ 


ittle 6-year-old niece goduess of bis attec- 


tons, ‘*will you give me your aunt’, I will give you 
anew doll forher.’’ ‘Oh, rvres,’* cried the little 
ne, clapping her hands in glee; ‘*but hadn’t you 
better give me two and take two of them’’’ The 
e fairy’s answer overcame all restraint, and the 
‘ppy day is fixed, Somehow Neliy ic more spolled 
Lhan ever, 
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RaPip Boot-MAKINGa.—The celebrated 
Chicago sausage machine has been eclipsed. 
In this machine the pig, it will be recol- 
lected, 18 said to enter at one end and, on 
the whisk of a handle, to emerge in sau- 
sages, The Vienna papers are making 
merry over a bet made by a celebrated 
shoemaker in that city. He undertook 
from a given calf to manufacture a pair of 
boots within twenty-four hours of the ani- 
mal’sdeath. The conditions were made and 
a committee was appoiuted to see that they 
were duly carried out. Large stakes were 
put into the hands of an iinpartial stake- 
holder. 

Karly in the morning of the appointed 
day a calf was killed in the presence of nu- 
merous witnesses, The skin was at the 
tannery at noon; it was properly tanned 
and turned over to one of the most skilful 
employees of the spirited shoemaker, and 
next morning it es eget in the shape of 
a pair of boots, which were worn by the 
man who had owned the calf that carried 
the skin the day betore. So many orders 
have flocked in as a result of the wide pub- 
licity given to this event, which veritably 
inarks an epoch in the annals of the boot 
and-shoe trade, that the worthy manutac- 
turer contemplates erecting a slaughter- 


house on the premises, together with a 
small cowshed. He deserves every suc- 
cess, 


- —_- > _ 

How CreELLULOIDY IS MADE,.—Most cellu- 
loid is made in France, and this is the pro- 
cess of manutacture: A_ roll ot paper is 
siowly unwound, and atthe same time is 


saturated with a mixture of five parts of 


sulphuric acid, which falla upon the paper 
ina ftinespray. This changes the cellulose 
of the paper Into gun cotion. The excess 
ot the acid baving been expelled by pres- 
sure, the paper is washed with plenty of 
water until all traces of the acid has been 
removed. It is then reduced to pulp and 
passes to the bleaching trough. Itis this 
gupD cotton which give ita explosive nature, 

Moat of the water having been got rid of 
by means of a strainer, the pulpis mixed 
with froin twenty to forty per cent. of its 
weight in camphor, and the mixture thor- 
oughly triturated under mill-stones. The 
necessary coloring having been added in 
the form of powder, a second mixture and 
grinding follows, 

This pulp is spread out in thin slabs, 
which are aqueezed in a hydraulic press un- 
til they are as diry as chips. Then they are 
rolled in heated rollers and coine out in 
elastic sheets, They are from that point 
worked up into every conceivable form. 
You can getcelluloid collars, cults, bairpina, 
sbirt fronts, cravats, pen holders, brushes 
and combs, ink-stands, knife-handles, jew- 
6iry, ana everything else almost that you 
can imagine. 

. >_> 

HE may be evil himself, who speaks good 
of others upon knowledge; but he can nev- 
er be good himself who speaks evil of others 


upon suspicion. 
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EVENING POST. 


Hints Anout H orses,—Bad driving 
will often injure e® horse tatally in a few 
miles, while akilful driving would make 
the journey in loas time if full of food and 
water; but, after the muscles are liinbered 
and the system emptied, increase the 
speed. Then check up and let the horse 
ool before stopping, and there wiil be leas 
danger of taking cold and of stifl muscles, 
and iess necessity for rubLing down, 

Drive slowly up hill and down, and 
make good timeon level ground and on 
moderate descents, Never keep the same 
gait and speed for a long time, lor a change 
of gait in equivalent to a reat, 

Never ride a horse without first making 
his acquaintance and securing his good. 
will, Go to bis bead, speak kindly, pat 
him, look in bis eyes, Whether you area 
iriend or toe he will judge by your voice, 
your eyes, and your breath. 

Horses judge a wnan asx quickly as 
man does a horse. Feed and water 
abuncantiy at night after work and the 
aniinal has had tiie to reat and cool, 

Feed imcderately in the moroing or be- 
fore work. Persians and Arabs prepare 
their horses for bard drives by tasung 
rather than feasting. 

More horses are injured by bard driving 
on «full stomach than by any other procems, 
Never let a horse eat or drink much when 
he is hot troun work, Study your horse, 
treat him according to his nature, make 
him your triend, and he will do better and 
saler work, 

er 


THE CHIN&SKE ALMANA®, The value 
which the Chinese attach to their almanar 
is shown Im many ways, Kecontly the 
Chines residents at Liassa, in Thibet, im 


plored the Kinperor to cause arrangements 
to be made which would enable them to 
receive their copies of the almanac at the 
Sariiest possibly date in each year. A re 
cent writer Says that “the tiost luportant 
book to the Chinese is the almanac. Its 
Space is far too linportant to be oecupied 
with the matter which fills Western alma 
nacs. Iteontains astronomical information 
which is useful; but ils great mission is to 
give full and accurate information f raeiect 
ing lucky places for perfortning all the acts, 
great and sinall, of every-day lite. And as 
every act of life, however trivial, depends 
for Its success On the time in which, and the 
direction (i. @, the point of the compass) 
towards waich it 14 done, itis of the utimose 
importance that every one should havg cor- 
rect information available at all tinttbe to 
enable bim tw #0 orauer his life as to avoid 
bad luck and calamity and secure good luck 
and prosperity. Consequently the alinanac 
Is perhaps the most universally circulated 
book in China, It 1s issued by the Govern- 
nent and the sale of al! altmanacs but the 
authorized o1e 14 prohibited, 
—_ <a 

ANOTHER CASE OF INJUSTICR.—Sambo 
was up again before the magistrate, 

“Woat brings vou here this tine ?’”’ 
bis worship. 

“De p'lice:nan, sah; de same what brung 
iné heah last time.” 

“T mean what did you do?” 

“T was just passin’ ashop when | «truck 
my head agin’ « har what was hanging by 
dedore. {tuk de ham down to put it some- 
wheres wher it would be safe from. folks 
bustin’ dar brains out agin’ it, wheo de fust 
I knowed ap liceman tried to yet de ham 


ask od 


away from iné, and beease LT wouldn't let 
the haw go he jess brung ine along too,” 
——— «© — 
ONE Of the most unreasonable things tn 


friendship is tobe angry with « friend be 

Cause he ls not angry With #A Inan you are 
angry with, There are people who actually 
feel pain while hating, and they should 
never be asked to bate, 





THE IMVALUAULE DOMESTIC REMEOTI 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITt, Philad’a 

P:XTERNALLY forall kinds of te ning 
pain instantly, and rapidly healing the led 
parts 

(sives prompt and perma t relief in Ve RNS, 
SCALDS. ¢ HT LNLAAL VENOMEO PING, 
or BITES CUTS and WON ‘ 

INTRKKNALLY It is inva RA, 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYG AKLET, and 
ther Fevers 

In NASAL CATARKHL, Lietil Inscharges from 
he MAK, OLAENA, Aifect ANTR! Mand 
ANCE BROUS ARELECTIONS, it is a boon lo both 
Phy ctictan and Potir 

Por RICK-ROGMSs. and IMPUith and UN- 
HeEATTHY L¢ ALIVE ' pre uf pread 
of CONTAGION, it the best ISINEFECTANT 
know 
torSa by Drugyists and General Merchandise Dealers 
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WANAMAKER’S. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 30, DS8X, 
A postal card request will bring our new 
Spring and Surnmer catalogue: a great ald 
in ordering goods, 


Only a glance among Dress (iooda: 


SCOTCH ZEPUVYRGINGHAMS 
TeRNS and every 
ars from w*, 

win, wick-striped and plaided seoteh (singhame 
ai 2 Imported to fell at >. and worth it 

Outiog Flannel, almost asihin andiieht as batlete 
Soft, delleate, bul aturdy as some of their double 
the welght sisters (linging bat cool, For see 
ehore or mountain of auywhere Ask for Ceylou 
Flannel, 

Liama etripes, 
ihe, 

Corded stripes, down from # to 0 

Stik striped Sulting Flannel @) trow oe 

iain and atriped Fane, Flannele ¥ 

Fieured bider down Fianne!l 

P irr @ 

IRAN ELING Baus PVERY KIND 
here, Hhuadreds ala wiauce 
and bie. 

‘Telescope’ balf slips tote ball Musita-lined, 
linen covered, 1) to lt in, ee te § The 
least. 

Hrown leather, 
ei tom 

bowlish trame, hand-se wed, 
quality trimutug, ¢ 


Tits RRASON AR PAT 
vard mew, ‘ut price ts niy 


plain and fancy, reduced from # te 


trom # 
. ow irom $i, and 
PUTA T Site Lite ee 
No two alite Little 


Japanuoed frame, muellotned, 


leather Ihued, 


trerat 


Finest quality alligator, pleee sewed frame, 
fi. w togis » 
Fouocugh te lve Sou @ notion of prices 


Melntoshes, wallet-shaped, waterproof, @4.%) te 


A hart ieee. 


4c ANLES AND OCR NE TRO 
for , ute Newes apes wiih . et otha 
Made bw cone of the best manufacturere ta New 
york Iie nade too man Yuu eave ahalf by hi 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Poiladelphia, 


sensie. 
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THOUSANDS NOW INU Sk. 
BEST FOR HEALTH. 
Lconomy and Henuty. 
Buttons at front bustead 

of Clasps. 
6k Be sure your (oreet in 
— one we use.’? 


LEADING “RETAILERS 


every where. Seud for ( iroular 


d FERRIS BROS, vanuta turers 


| Broadway, NLW YORK. 
, 
\ 
OHESTNUT 8T., eo 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GONBANGZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy 


K. DOLLAKD 
513 





Fou Wites, IN¢ He | TOUVKEKS AND BCALPSA, 
Now 1, The round of the INC 10M 

head Nowt. From forchead back 
No. 2 From forehead ne far as bald. 

over the head to neek No fiver forchead as 
No, 3% From ear lo ear far as required, 

over the top, No, 4. Ohver the erown of 


No. 4 From ear to ear the head, 
round the forehead 

Hebasalwayaready for sale a 
Gients’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Bralds, Curls, et beau ‘fully manufa 
tured, and as cheap as any estal Isahbment tn the 
Union. Letters from any part of the will re 
telve attention 


iple ndjid Mtock of 
world 


EDUCATIONAL 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Mre. N. BB. De Saussure, for ive years Assistant to 
the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 17) Joralemon Mureet, for the benefit of 

ung ladies wishing to attend the sesalons of the 
Packer Collegiate Inatitute, on or alte Septemiter 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





The greatest novelties in chapeaux are to 
be found in hata, for there is more altera- 
tion in the shape of these than in the torm 
ot capotes, and new styles of arranging the 
trimmings bave also been adopted. 

The newest hats have very low, flat, 
round crowna, With straight brima, oxtreme- 
ly wide in front, but narrow, or ceasing al- 
together, at the back. 

In some models the edge of the brim Is 
turned up all round, but In the majoricy 
the brim stretches out in front, although 
the back is fluted, curved, or waved in some 
quaint tashion. 

In a few hate the lining of the brim is of 
velvet, laid on flat, but boulllonne net or 
lace, pleated, tulle, or softmilk, arranged in 
vague folds round the inside of the brim, 
are newer, as they are also pretuier and 
lighter for summer chapeaux. 

Another novelty worth noticing is the 
addition of narrow ribbon strings, coming 
from the back and loosely tied under the 
ehin, These are purely ornamental and 
are only adopted with hats for dressy occa 
sions, such asthe followtiug. 

The first and simplest is of very tine black 
straw, with the brim lined with black 
vet. The trimming entirely ot 
Diack feathers, a plume of ostrich tps is 
placed in front, and a long feather curls 
round the crown on the The 
strings are of very narrow black motrerib 
bon, tled in alittle bow below the chin, 

A lighter and more sumrmerlike model is 
of black fancy straw, with the brim slight 
ly turned up at the edge all round and 
lined with «a bouillonne of figured net, 
which is arranged to form a kind of frame 
round the face, Folds of the net are placed 
round the crown, and a coquille of black 
lace in trout, sprays of pink moss rose-buds 
and follage appearing amongst the light 
folds. The stringsare of green satin ribbon, 
a fow small loops of which are mingled with 
the roses, 

A third hat is of leghorn straw ; the tront 
of the brim is unlined, but ornamented 
with «a band of tine straw braid ; the back 
is folded up against the crown, ‘The trim- 
ming, which is arranged in tront, but is 
not high, consists of bows of straw-colored 
satin ribbon, and a long spray of moss rose 
buds and toliage; a coquettish little bow 
and tiny apray nestio under the brim in 
front, and the strings are of satin ribbon to 


vel 


consists 


right side. 


match, 

Capotes of creain faille are new and tash- 
lonable; the crown is covered with a plea 
ted drapery that rises in # tall fluted pleat 
ing behind and above the brim, this last 
consisting of two graduated bouillonnes of 
faille, wide at the top, but very narrow at 
the ears, and bordered and divided from 
each other by # narrow gold and silver 
braid edged with pearis. A plume ol fea- 
ther tips on ths lett side, strings of cream 
satin ribbon, and # little bow to match un- 
der the orim complete the trim uiing, 

Very novel, too, are the capotes of plaited 
braid, ospecially those in mastio and gold, 
witha brim formed of a band of peavsocks’ 
feathers, and an aigrette bow of fancy rib- 
bou rising from tue back of the crown, 

Manties and visites are made very short 
at the back and sides, so tual no partof the 
skirt of the dress is hidden, except the very 
sinall portion of the front covered by 
ante! ends, 
made to tit 
the figure as closely as jackets, their only 
the 


Some of the new models are 


resemiblence to mantels residing in 
trout 
sleeves, Which, although 
front, are joined to the back of the vetement 
like tantle 


Some very elegant 


long potuted ends in and in 


like @ jacket in 


sleeve, 


Visites have open 
Juive sleeves, with patted sleeves of lace 
underneath the, 
with the 


front. 
Novelty is also given by 


corresponding in style 


long pleated lmce tmantelets in 


such additions 
as tlat pointed basques al tie sides, pleated 
basques keptin place by heavy 


bead ornaments, pleated fronts mounted 
under a passemeonterio yoke, and termina 
Ung in a polmtat (he waist under «a tana 
to match, and by rich passenenterie of ail 
Jdeseripliong, such as yokes 
motile for the routs 


fringed at the ends and formed cnutirely of 


vupauletla, large 


square @ehds, or stole 


bead embroidery or beaded passenenterie, 


Large acd stoall blocks of cul jet are in 


treatuced with good eilect in these orna- 


ments, 


Braodenburghs passermenterie fringes, 


and lace may als O® Trechoned amongst 
fas mimtele toamnle ur xs, 4 1 the rt 
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the elbow, and long mantelet ends of plea- 
ted lace passed under a band at the waist. 

Some houses are also showing admirable 
models ot long cloaks, chiefly in redingote 
form, with pockets and cord girdles, or 
else neatly fitting mantios made of fancy 
cloth, finished off with a pleated or gathered 
pelerine and # straight velvet collar. 

In costumes tor the promenade, although 
many styles are worn, none isso thoroughly 
stylish and ladylike as the redingote ot 
woolen material, usually a light kind ot 
cloth, over a skirt of another material, 

Velvet is inuch used for this purpose, but 
many of the new pekins in wide Stripes 6s- 
pecially moire and satin pekins, plain and 
striped ftailles, and other fabrics are also 
employed, 

Sometimes the narrow tablier and plas- 
tron ditler altogether from the remainder 
ot the toilette, as in a custom of Danube- 
blue cloth and silk ; in this model the tab- 
lier and small plastron are covered with fat 
flounces of silver-colored silk, cut out in 
deep leat-shaped seallops, laid on Closely 
one above the other, iike scales, 

The cloth redingote opens in tront 
a wWaistooat embroidered in silver, and tin- 


over 


ished off with a rolled collar and revers to 
match, 

The skirt of the redingote is cut in panels 
atthe sides, with bands of cloth embroidered 
with silver showing between the panels ; 
the back falls in long tull pleats, 

Embroidery of some kind is scarely ever 
absent fromthe best models of walking and 
Visiting costumes; the richest specimens 
are in shades of silk mingled with gold sil 
ver and tinsel threads, while less elaborate 
embroideries consist of 
outlined and otherwise enriched with gold 


Velvet appliques 


or silver. 

In this last style acostum of lichen-green 
velvet and cloth is worth noting. 
vetskirt is quite plain ; the redingote, which 
is slightly draped, and therefore somewhat 
like a polonaise, is draped trom the right 
shoulder to the lett side of the waist, and 
then falls below the velvet waistband in a 
lonf# square tablier in pinked-out edges, 

The leftside of the corsage is flat and 
covered with a beautiful velvet applique 
design enriched with silver thread, 

On the lett side of the skirt is a long poin- 
ted panel, draped at the top, and the front 
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and draped over sleeves of sicilienne to the | 
the | 


the | 


part turned back with an embroidered re- 
vers. The right side is ornamented with a 
similar revers where it joins the puffed 
back drapery. 

A still more beautiful dress, better titted 
for a reception toilette than for walking, is 
ot moss-green velvet and sicilieune in a 
rather lighter shade, The velvet 
skirt is bordered with a deep embroidered 
design, in which shades of red and green silk 
are harmoniously blended with gold thread, 
The polonaise, like that of the last 
mentioned, is draped trom the right shou!- 


dress 


der to the lett hip, but passes over the band 
at the waist, the pleats draping the long 
rounded tablier alone being tixed under 
the band, 

From this point two long sash ends ot si- 
cilienne, richly embroidered and fringed 
with silk and gold beads, fall nearly to th: 
edge of the skirt. On the right side and at 
the back the long polonaise is gracetully 
caugut up to show the edge of the ew broi- 
dered skirt at intervals. The left side of 
the corsage and the back are of velvet, with 
a deep coilar or yoke of embroidery and 
upright collar to match ; the sleeves are al- 
sO of velvet, with embroidery at 


the wrist 


elbow, on the outside of the arm, 





Odds and Fnds, 


CANDY MAKING, 


Though cooking in general may not be 


regarded with much favor by the average 


| schoolgirl, she is alWays anxious to learn 


| how to make candy, and 


applique 


hails a new re- 
celpt as a boon, 

The following receipts for peanut candy, 
butter scotch, and molasses candy wereob- 
tained trom atriena who makes the best 
home-made candy it has ever been our good 
fortune to taste, and, as she recommends 


them, we may rely Upon their being excel- | 


lent. Wegive them, with her comments, 
just as she wrote them, 


Doel ia Peanut Canidy.—Shell your 


peanuts and chop them fioe ; measure them 
In acup, and take just the same quantity of 


granulate. “sugaras you havepeanuts Lut 


the sugar in a skillet, or spider, on th 

and keep moving the skillet around u 

the stigal fissol ves: then put mn the peu 

ttered Lins ~ ~ 
t 
* 
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hardens when dropped into cold water, then 
pour into buttered tins. 


Molasses Candy,—Two cups ot brown s8u- 
gar, halt-cup of New Orleans molasses, two- 
thirds cup of vinegar and water mixed, a 
piece ot butter half the size ofan egg. When 
the candy hardens in cold water, pour into 
shallow buttered tins, and as soon as it is 
vool enough to bande, pull it until it is of 
a straw-color, 


Chocolate Creams,—To the white of one 
egg add an equal quantity of cold water, 
Stirin one pound of confectioner’s sugar. 
Fiavor with vanilla. Stir until fine and 
simooth ; then mold into balls and drop in- 
to melted chocolate, 

To melt the chocolate, scrape and put it 
in atin cup or sinall saucepan over a ket- 
tle where it will steam. Let the chocolate 
be melted while the cream is being pre- 
pared, 


Walnut Creams.—Make the cream as for 
chocolate drops and mold invo larger balls, 
Place the half of an Euglish walnut on 
either side and press into the cream 

The cream prepared in this way we have 
found, can be used tor various kind of 
candy. 

Small pieces of truit of any kind and nuts 
can be enclosed into the cream, making a 
great variety. Chocolate may be mixed 
with it; and if strong, clear cotlee is used 
in the place of water, the candy will have 
the cotlee Havor and color which some peo- 
ple like, 


Walnut and I’ruit Glaee.—Put cup 
of sugar and @ half acup of water in « sauce- 
pan and stir until the sugar is all dissolved ; 
then place it over the tire and let it boil un- 
Ul it bardens and is quite crisp when 
dropped in cold water. Do not stir itatver 
itis put on the fire. When cooked suftici- 
ently, dip Gut a spoonful at a time and drop 
in buttered tins, leaving a space of an inch 
or so between each spoonful. Place on each 
piece of candy the half of a walnut, or the 
fruit which has previously been prepared, 
and pour over them enough candy to cover 
them, always keeping each piece separate, 

Any kind of fruit can be made into glace. 
When using oranges, quater toaem and re- 
move the seeds, Strawberries, in their sea- 
and peaches also make delicious glace, 


one 


and Cream.—In summer 
time strawberries and cream are sure to 
meet with general approval. The fruit is 
usually stalked, piled on a deep dish 
sprinkled with sugar, and whipped cream 
laid over, but a better plan is to place tive 
or six of the strawberries, in jelly or cus- 
tard glasses ; add a little powdered sugar, 
and fill the glasses with cream, 

Most people like creams, if really well 
nade; but, generally speaking, they leave 
much to be desired, being concocted ot 
milk and «little favoring, Unless cream 
alone can be used, it is best to leave them 
alone, Strawberry cream is very easy to 
make, Vass about halt a pot of straw berry 
jam, or 1 1b, of tresh strawberries, through 
asieve,whipa pint of cream, add the straw- 
berry juice, sweeten if necessary, dissoive 

,o%. ot isinglass in a little miik, mix with 
it, stir well together, turn intoa mould, and 
letitset. In wari weather it wiil require 
ice, Macedoine cream is delicious, and is 
made by ading the contents of atin of Ma- 
edoine fruits, cut up finely to one pint of 
whipped cream ; sweeten it, add 1402 of isin- 
gwla-s dissolvedin a little milk, 
is particularly good. 


Strawherries 


Rice cream 
Boil a tablespoontul 


| of ricein rather more than halt a pint of 


milk until quite soft, turn it into a mortar 
and pound itso that no whole grains are 
visible; put itin a basin, whip half a pint 
of creams, sweeten and flavor with vanilla, 
add | 07 of isinglass dissolved in a teacup- 
ful of milk, beac up with the rice, and pour 
into a mould ; some Whipped cream slightly 
colored with cochineal, and placed in tiny 
heaps round it when turned out of tue mold, 
makes a pretty dish. 


— * > - 


AKT can now provide a remedy tor any 
detect. A young lady lost one of her eyes 
through disease and unskillful medical 
treatinent, and became so unsightly an ob. 
ject that ber most intimate friends shrank 
from her, The trouble was overcome in 
this manner: the lady was supplied with 
a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles with side 
lights. In front of the ulcerated socket was 


an artificial pupil, colored like a natural 


tye, and attached to the edge of the specta- 

Traine, in a sinall slide, that would ad- 

tu fa lateral motion, and also enable it 

6d lor ciéaning. The combina- 
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Confidential Correspondents, 





G. L. P.—Optimism is the doctrine that 
whatever is is right; thateverything which happens 
le for the best, 

Joun J,—The groom should not pay for 
the wedding cards. If the family of the bride cannot 
pay for them, there should be no cards, 

PESTERED.—Touch the warts carefully 

with a small camel's hair brush dipped itn muriatic 
acid, Cleanliness is the best cure forany skin dis. 
ease, 
H. M. 'T.—Rainbows are caused by drops 
of rain, acting a6 a number of lenses or prisms, de- 
composing the rays of light into thelr componeny 
colors or spectra, 

TeEMPO.—The present Emperor of Ger- 
manylein his 57th year. He married in 1858 the 
eldest daughter of Queen Victoria, of England, and 
they have had six children, 

BAKRETT.—" Red tape’ is official formal. 
ity, socalled because lawyers and Government offi- 
clals tle thelr papers together with red tape. Charles 
Dickens Introduced the plrase, 

G. O. P.—*“*Renard”’ isthe French for a 
fox, aud **Bruin’? ts the Danish for the color brown, 
and it has been applied to a bear in reference to its 
ordinary color, It isalso old **lligh German," 


B, L.—The meaning of the expression 
‘*pairing,’’ in the Congressional sense, is that a 
member on one side, who wishes lo be absent from a 
yote, ura series of votes, enters into arrangement 
other side, by which 
agree to Lake no partin Lhe vote or votes, 


with « member on the they 


7.00.—"Pachydermatous” means thick- 
skinned; the **ch’’ issounded hard, like **h,*’ and 
the aceentis onthe third syllable, Formerly the 
Pachydermata constituted an order of the class Mam- 
malia, and jucluded anlinals so diverse as the eie- 
phant, the horse, and tue dug, bul It lsnow merged 


iu other orders, 

NoORAH.—When an engagement bas been 
broken off, the ring, and any other presents that 
have passed between the two, are returned to their 
respective givers; unless, as happens occasionally, 
the gentleman, whose gifts are generally of the 
wreater value, asks the lady to accept them as a 
souvenir of friendship. 


LerrerR M. — The period commonly 
known as the ‘‘Wark Ages’? embraces the first six 
centuries of the Middle Aves—that is, from the close 
of the flith tothe close of the eleventh centuries, 
The Middle Ages comprise the thousand years 
commencing with the close of the fifth and ending 
with the close of the fifteenth centuries, 


Sus, — The ‘“Ranz-des-vaches”’ is the 
name of a simple melody played by the Swiss moun- 
tain shepherds when calling together the cattle, It 
literally means the ranks or rows of cows, the name 
beltug given from the fact that the cattle, when an- 
swering the musical call of their keeper, move to- 


one 


wards himin a row, rhe instrument used is a 
long trumpet commonly known as the Alpioe 
horn, . 


Baru.—Chloride of antimony is gener- 
ally used for browning gun barrels; and because it 
iseo good in its operation, it is often called bronzing 
salt, Mix it, untilit becomes of a creamy consist- 
ency, with olive oll; slightly beat the barrel, and 
then coat its surface evenly with the mixture, The 
operation can be continved until the degree of 
browning requisite is gained, The process is greatly 
helpled if a little nitric acid is added lo the paste of 
chioride of antimony and olive oil, 


SHRiMpes.—Climate affects the color of 
The coloring matter which ts de- 
signed as a preservative of the skin under burning 
and blistering tropical sunshine, is no longer re- 
quisite here, and is produced tn diminished quantity, 
Nature does much unaided by art, when a bhumaa 
creature is reduced to extremity; and so it has been 
found that, when lostin uncivilized countries, and 
unable to procure clothing, athicw coating of hair 
asa pre- 
persecu- 
exists to 


the human race, 


has been known to grow all over the body 

tection from cold, and trom the stings and 
thou of Dies and other insects. No proof 

support the fancitul theory that the three sons of 
Noah varied respectively In the color of thelr skin 
orthe type and thelr features and 
hair. 


character ol 


BoRLAK.—That the sun is not a station- 
ary body, butinrapliit motion, ls now generally ac- 
astronomers, Sir William 
that whictu has 
mitradiction—that the 


cepted by all modern 
Herschel 


since been cont 


was the tirstto discover 
rmed bevoud « 
irculate round it are 


butthe direc- 


un and all the plavets which 


moving bodily tu space: not only this, 


tlon and velocity with which that movementis per- 
formed, He has shown thatthe sunand his system 
are now rapidly moving towards the constellation of 


liercules, ulated thatevery day the 
solar system accompplishes @ stage of about “«u,\"" 
miles, and that this would have to be 
nore than a million years before it reaches that part 
of the within the constellatiun of Her- 
cules, 


It has been cale 
coutinued tor 


heaveus 


TALIONIS.— Eclipses are caused by the 
positions of the earth and moon with respect tot ach 
other and to the sun, Aneclipse of the sun tares 
place when the moon is between the sun and the 
earth: and an eclipse of (he moon ts the result of the 
earth belog between the sun and moon, Iu other terms 
the shadow of the earth cast upon the moon causes & 
lunar eclipse, and that of the moon upon the earth 
CAUSES AS Thiscan be very well lilue- 
trated by making a miniature orrery with two ba Is 
andalemp. If one ball be smaller than the ether 
and mace to represent the moon by revolving rvubd 
the larger one a few luches from it, you will bet 
suderstand by watching the 
ball lo how eclipses ar 


lar eclipse. 


teravle to shaduwe 
cast by eact. 


broughtabout, 


suCccesSsluol 


DistRESS.—The trouble of which you 
find the inconvenience, may notarise frow fa f 
| memory, bul from allowing your thoughisto wa r 
| from the subject which should clatm your nadir 
attention. You lack the power of concen(ratl 
that is, you bave ullerly negiected its due ¢ 
m. Asa Lie lidd you ea ers hav {4 
neiston y x xy “ 
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